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A STUDY OF DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN IOWA. 

1 ^ 


PURPOSE OP THE STUDY. 


When systems of compulsory education \yere put into operation in 
the several States it was soon discovered that the subnormal child 
presented a serious problem. So long as children were free to come 
to school when they desired, and so long as teachers were not com- 
pelled to give attention to all classes qf children under their instruc- 
tion, backward and subnormal children, after three or four years of 
attendance at school without much achievement on their part, 
cl i upped out. Usually their departure from school was regarded with 
much rejoicing on the part of teachers and school authorities. This 
was an easy solution of the problem. There seemed to be no serious 
objection /rom anyone that such children should be- turned loose upon 
the public without training, or even the rudiments of education. 

With compulsory education, however, the State demanded that 
these children, too, should remain in school and receive training. The 
laggard then became a tremendous problem, both from the standpoint 
of the individual teacher and that of the administrator. Much 
attentioh has been given to the solution of this problem. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have worked out many devices by which such ' 
individuals-have been cared for in the public schools of the cities and\ 
towns, and large appropriations have* been made to cover such ex- 
pense throughout the country. * 

Educational and psychological testa have been devised by which, 
we can now measure with some degree of accuracy the intelligence of 
y such children, and we have adapted the teaching process in our* 
schools to their individual needs. Special sohools have been estab- 
lished in connection with the public schools, in which each laggard 
can bo given individual instruction, so that his education can pro- 
ceed according to the diagnosis of his mental and physical condi- 
tion. We have learned, that such children can never be trained to 
the grade of efficiency which we expect of medium children. They 
are restricted to an education in the. simplest elements of learn- 
unaccompanied by any of the intricacies and complexities 
involved in teaching the avferage child. The' feeble-minded child 
remainh feeble-minded, although he may be taught to perform simple 
tasks, to read, to write, to do creditable manual work, and to make 
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. 2 STUDY OP DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 

many simple adjustments demanded by society. He never reaches 
mediocrity, and can never be trusted to perform fully the duties of 
citizenship. 

Many scientific studies have' been made upon laggards. Much 
time and energy liave been .expended in investigations intonded to 
throw light upon the problem of delinquency, backwardness, feeble- 
mindedness, and all other phases of subnormality. W.e now have an 
extensivo literature upon fitea interesting phase of human nature. 
There is no doubt that such study and investigation has enabled us as 
educators to understand the laggard and to adapt his education to his 
special needs, in a manner that never could have been done without 
this sort of research. This technical and illuminating research marks 
an epoch in educational achievement.^ 

In view of these facts, it is pertinent that at presentr'there is an 
awakening interest in the superior child in our public schools. Within 
tho past few years several investigators have devoted themselves to a 
f stu dy of some phases of precocity and acceleration and of attainment 
4 by certain types of excellent students in our schools. Colleges and 
universities have for many years tried to stimulate their best stu- 
* dents to high endeavor by electing them to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, and other honorary societies. Prizes and awards for high scholar- 
ship arc now offered in many high schools and higher institutions of 
learning. Society is beginning to realize that wo need to select and 
train our best brains for tli£ arduous duties of leadership. Democracy 
without great and wise leaders will fail. Quasi leadership by those 
who do not understand the fundamentals of our Republic can result 
only in anarchy. Wo. need intellectual leadership also. Few people 
really think, and many people can not think. Superior intelligence 
should be a prerequisite to leadership in our educational institutions, 
our industrial concerns, our business interests, and ,in discharging the 
functions of government. 

There is no single class of individuals ‘/n sqciety more interested in 
intellectual development and achievement than* 'the true .teacLer. 
He looks upon his pupils as a potentiality, a possibility for noteworthy 

accomplishment. He is interested in the learning process of his pupil 

how he remembers, what he remembers, how he reasons, how he re-, 
acts to the varying stimuli of the school, the hcfme, and the community. 
The daily adaptability of his studeiit to his teaching is the one cue to 
' his own success as an instructor. The successful teacher projects his 
student far into the future — 10, 20 years, half a century, and tries 
to place him in the mosaifc of life id that period. The true teacher is 
interested in the actual daily achievement of his pupRfor its own sake. 
v Ho studies that achievement with discrimination, for by it he must 
help the pupil work out his destiny. Such a teacher goes below the 
surface of results and analyzes the methods by which his student 
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extent of the study. - * 

achieves. It is not surprising, therefore, that the superintendents and 
prucipals of the high schools in the State of Iowa welcomed the present 
vstudy of the, r students who have distinguished themselves in their ed- 
ucauonal work thus far. It is gratifying to note that their coopera- 
tion has been most cordial and many of them have expressed much 
interest in the published results 

This study hag been undertaken for the purpose of throwing light 
upon the technique of achievement, which these superior students 
have shown in their high-echool work. They have been asked to fill 
out under the direction of the principals and superintendents an 
elaborate questionnaire pertaining to , every 'phase of their activi- 
ties and intellectual punmits. This has been done in the hope That 
soine-fundamental principles may be established which may be of 
service to the profession of teaching, especially in discovering such 
students and stimulating them to their highest effort. If the study 
shall arouse interest among the highochool teachere of the State in 
the superior child, and stimulate them to become especially interested 
,0 this group, not only in directing their highochool comae, but in 
guidipg them on to higher institutions of learning, in order that from 
tins group the true leadens in intellectual, civic, and morifi affairs may 

be developed for the StaTe, we shall be repaid for our efforts. ■ 

« • 

I EXTENT OF THE STUDY. 

,'t faWy representative of the high-school population $ 
of tho State Of Iowa. The undertaking of such a study midways con- 
fronted with certain difficulties. In the first place, the high schools 
that responded tb our requests vary in size from schoools in which 
here are 3 or 4 teachers to those in which there are as many as 100 ' 

U is evidently much easier for a student to gain distinction in a smali 
school than in a large one, and it is very probable that some of the 

X • H reg , arded "f f“P tional ” in the smaller schools would have 
received-no honors in the larger schools. Anothcr'MSculty is that of . 

equating grades, from the different schools. As yet we have no ■ 
standard system of marking in our institutions of learning, either in 
Jo secondary schools or in the higher institutions. It thus becomes 
difficult to evaluate these students, because we havo no assurance 

^L WB J Te t TTT S thC Sam ° thin e. or that we are using7e.ka.ne 
strnd^d with which to measure. However, upon examination of the " 

mtn to S “ m ho o^erved that several sigpificant things are com- 
mon to all the individuals jp the group. And it is evident that the 

study of .such a.laige group, where many dbmmoo results are to bo ' 
found, must have considerable educational value. 

“‘ 1 P 0rtanQeioru8 to know some of the under- 
of habit and study amdng pupil^ i n high school who 
able to surpass their classmates in learning; At present much 
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4 STUDY OF DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 

stress is being placed upon the exceptional high-school athlete. Col- 

• leges and universities have been known to use strong influence to 

bring to their ranks high-school students who show distinction in 
athletics; but so far as we know,* no definite plan has been inaugurated 
whereby the expenses of brilliant students may be paid for a term of 
years while in preparation for intellectual leadership. This, however, 
might result In greater returns to the State than a large body of run- 
ners, jumpore, or football players. '. 

Our study includes 316 students, a fairly representative group in 
which it is possible to see many varying circumstances among the in- 
dividuals studied. The group has been selected by careful judgment on 
the part of the high-school tfeachers of the State. Blanks were mailed 
to all four-year high schools in the State. Each superintendent or 
principal v. as instructed to select from his senior class the student wjbo, 
because of intellectual ability, easily excelled all other students. 
Blank I was to be filled out by the principal or some one delegated by 
him. Blank II was to bo filled out by the student without any assist- 
ance from others, thus assuring the student’s own judgment in all 

* answers. ' More than 300 schools replied to the questionnaire. Sev- 
eral principals returned the blanks explaining that they had no one 
pupil in the senior class who stood out as an exceptional pupil. Three 
hundred and fifteen schools furnished 316 exceptional pupils, one 
school reporting a tie for the exceptional place, in which case blanks 
were furnished for both students. Three hundred and ten of the 
schools feporting had a total enrollment of 40,301, or an average of 
130 pupils per school. The total enrollment fol the senior classes of 
307 schools was 6,159, or ah average of 20 per class. Of this number, 
5,925 were practically sure of being graduated, thus making an 

• average graduating dass of 19.3. Every pupil- in the group, then, 
stanus ai the. head of a list of 19 who have made their way through a 
four-year high-school course. The group, therefore, is representative 
of a very superior class of students. 

The following blank forms were used: 



BLANK I. 

* 

(To be filled by the principal or some one delegated by him.) ' 

Town or city........... ...... Date. Name of your high school. 

* . .Total enrollmcn t for the year. 

Total enrollment of senior class . .Probable number to graduate 

Name of senior whose grades appear below 

Relative rank of the senior in class, as firet, second, or third ; 

Average grade Of entire senior class for first semester.. 


AVERAGE GRADES IN SUBJECTS BELOW HIGH 8CHOOL. 



History ... 

, Cl VlCS. • 

, Physiology..."...,. 


Unrua*e. . Bowline.. 

Grammar. , liuiio.. 

« Goo*rmphy*., Manual training... 


t 

» HygiflQS. » ...... * * O OOfclflg « PbjliC*! (mining.. . 
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extent OF' the study. ^ 

AVERAGE RATINGS IN SUBJECTS IN piGl}\ SCHOOL. 


V rcshmajf Sophomore Junior 




yw 


year 


\ I 




Senior 

yw 


*- * * 'i* * * * I*’ 


J***hig ; 

<\ 



land modern history... ! i 

history i 

•tates history **[ !•!!!!** T< ! 


Com position and rhetoric. 

Classics i-v 

Grammar ' ' 

HUlory of Americ^Utmuirf . ." .' i ! ; 

HIsuot of Knglish literature - 

Public speaking 

Utin. ...... 

French 

Gtrnuiii... 

Andent history 

Modie vnl and modern huYorv 

Kruuish history. . 

Cmted States his 
Civics 

sociology ! : ' I 7 

AiMbT*: — 

Plane geometry ........ * , 

Solid geometry *, 

:::::::::::: 

SSSfc::::::: 

General scicnro 

^ »°i orty 

£bysjcs 

Physiography 1 

Arithmetic.. • 

Bookkeeping . .7 * — 

Commercial geography ’ 

Commercial law 

Drawing 

booking 

M anuiS training V ‘ ‘ * ‘ .* 

Rural education * 

Pedagogy ; t 

Methods ..tv.* 

Stenography and type writing ) • • 


''lllY *“i 

i 

•< j.-—. 







'"ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. ’ ^ 

home conditions of this student: ’Excellent. GodH. Fair n_ r 

Social standing of parents: Excellent. . . .Good . . : . . . Fair. . . ’ Poor' ' ‘ 

Financial status of parents as nearly as you can estimate . . 

I'.ducation of parents: Common school High Scl'ooV.V.V.'. College " 

Interest of parents in education: Excellent Good.... Fair Poor 

v . 

BLANK II. . 

% (To be filled out by student.) 

W !T. ed by y °" iMtre ««n> " one ot the bert ttndeere ia clwl 

Vou mo thee honored in an achievement ot^vhich von may well be mouj w™ 

ssasss* ifjzr* girta - w * • 

self in nrrtAP tb f ’ i you to answer a fow questions concerning your 

2-iS-^=,,-as.-E;?rsr;s rr~==- . 

' ESi'iiV.;.: 

£***?•"• 

* Do li^°in^toiro^>*<reunt^?.'.*::i'* P^oote. i" 

. 60578° — 24- — 2 ' ' 
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3^80 


HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


1 


Number of brothers Sisters Your place in the list. . 

What is your height? weight? color of hail^. ..‘.color of eyes? state of 


'health 


To what extent havo you engaged in athletics?. 
What records have you made? .4. 


What year did you enter the elementary grades? What grade did you enter?. — 

Were you taught before entering school?. . . . . Did you skip apy grades? \\ hich -1 

What prompted you to go to high school? 


What year did. you enter high school?. .... How many years havo you spent in order 

to graduate?. . .?! Do you Jjpve some particular aptitude or accomplishment aside 

from what you have gained from this school . such as music, art. etc. ? To what 

oxtent havo.. you developed this talent and in wha^/way did your firing about its 
development? 



Have you spent time in any kind of work outside of your school work? . 

How much time per day did you dovoto to this work? '• 

Did you receive pay for this outside work? How much?. . , . . 


What advabtagee outside of the home and school have you had, such as travel, 
libraries, museums, churches, theaters, etc,? 


Do you expect to enter college or university? Where?. 

Do you have 4 profession or vocatiort'm mind?. *, . . .W hat? . 
What lod you to select your choeon profession or vocation? . . . 


Are you a member of a church?. Name of church. 

When did you unite with the church? 

unite with the church? - 

What active work in the church Jiavo you done?. 


.What led you to 


Ho» long have you been an attendant at Sunday School?. . .ST What work- 

have you done in the Sunday school? . How much time havo you given to 

this work? ®. . . Do you belong to any social organizations 

'aside from these connected with the church?, i How much time do 

you give to theee organizations? . ?. • 1 - v . - 

Did you have vocational education or vocational guidauco in the high school? — 


METHOD8 OF STUDY.- * 

1. Ho you have a definite time for study at home each day?. . . . . When? 

Do jrou have a separate room for study?. . . . . . 

*2. Do you study in a room where other people are talking?. Do^e this bother 

you?. ....... Are thoee lessons studied at home your hardest or easiest?'. 

Would you rather study at home efr in school?.. • 

3. Do you as a rale study with someone elsef. > ~ 

4. Do yon as a rule gat help in studying your lessons from your parents?. 

Teachers? .Friends?. . ....State as nearly as you can the average amount of help 

you receive each day w... 



LESSONS rROM THE COMMON-8CHOOL RATINGS. 

von practice helping other pupibrJith their leanoiw? How much time do v 

»pend on the average each day in helping oth^pupila? 5 


ou 


SESS“^“?"“" >»««.- 


6. How long, ae a rule, do you spend on each lesson itViheflul-jeoisyou an car^vinc? 
G,v ® name of study and time spent on each in space below . 8 

* 

..1*0 you usually read the assignment once, twice. <r three timoa? 

Ho you go over the assignment thoroughly and in detail .ho first time you read' it T 

V V " ' V Do y ? U f T t re * d *** ““gnroent rapidly as a whole and then go over it later 

d0UUlB? Do >' ou outHao th * Msignment in writing? I) 0 

you underscore the most important points in the text? I) 0 you pick out what you’ 

rcga as the important features of the .assignment mentally? Do you write out 

notes on your lessons at random? Do you frame any possible jZZZEi 

migh arise in tho recitation? Do you delight in free class disrumom* 

De ve .T‘ r.'T ‘ ,0Ud? - * " • • Do y0u ** y° ur 10 -omoone?: ! ! ' ’ * 

Do >ou dmo your book and repeat your lesson to your self? Do you try to think 

out your lesson mentally just before going to class?.... * V •, 

9. Do you review earUor lemons when not asked' to do so by tiie ^pective teachem? 

V 

10. I n proparing (or Mbor oiatninataona. do you road tho antiro Ural over carolullyr 

. ' '°r “orply otudy th outline ot tho tout ?. Lit your coatoar to propl 

(or an ottrn, oat.au to ono day or nightT or do you oalond th. time ovwwtSS 

days or nights? Explain fully ' co»erse\erai 


I » Mention any other plans that you may have used for stud v or to prepare for an 
examination and to what extent . ,u »*" P J "\' or »n 


in scholarehip!*ff. * * 0 ? ***** '° r . y0Ur a,U * nn ' en ‘ «^*igh'rank 


LESSONS TO BE DRAWN PROM THE COMMON-SCHOOL RATINGS. 

■- Th ° ra , tin g‘! were 411 good- It was difficult to obtain a complete 
record of their common-school Work, yet the records are complete 
enough to be regarded as quite significant. A large number of the 
ha d taken their lock in the district schools -or small town 
.schools. Thus, the high schools reporting them were not in a position 
to give the common-school records. Several of the ratings for the 
_ i^mmon-school subjects are taken from the record made upon the 
examination taken nnder-the county superintendent for the common- 
sc ool diploma. In all probability these ratings were more difficult * 

to make ^han the ratings granted by their respective eighth-grade , 
teachers, . 
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ff * * STUDY f)F DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 

W . . * 

•Tabi,e 1 isiribuiion of common-tchool rating $ hy rnttymumj, medians, and 
# * 4 maximum * 


Subjects. 


Reading 

Writing 

Bpclling 

Arithmetic...* . 

EfLMopy .... 

avicjT. 

Physiology 

Hygiene 

Grammar 

Language.. *..... 

Geography 

Manual training 

Music :. 

Drawing 

Cooking..? 

Sewing 

Agriculture 

Pnjpical training 


Boys. 


Ratings. 


Num- 

ber. 


Mini- 

mum 


. 55 
f 53 
52 
- 51 
52 
46 
46 
21 
43 
42 
50 
24 
28 

3 

. 1 
1 
1 

4 


74 
70 
80 
80 

75 

84 
80 
85' 
70 

70 
80 

76 

71 

85 
85 
85 
08 
85 


an. mum 


03 
88 
93 

04 
03 
02 
02 
00 
02 
02 

03 
00 
90 

04 
85 
85 
98 
90 


3 

98 

100 

08 

98 

08 

98 
08 

97 

99 
96 

98 
95 
85 
85 
98 
94 




Girls. ' 


Ratings. 

- \I VI m 

* 



ii tun- 




. ber. 

Mini- 

Medi- 

Maxi- 


mum. 

an. 

mum. 




flA 

113 

71 

93 

99 

no 

70 

90 

97 

in 

70 

95 

100 

115 

75 

94 

100 

115 

70 

92 

100 


70 

92 

100 

100 

70 

94 

99 

51 

78 

93 

99 

101 

75 

93 

99 

78 

80 

94 

98 

102 

70 

92 

100 

4 

89 

90 

100 

81 

70 

93 

100 

2 

89 

92 

94 

43 

80 

92 

98 

49 

78 

92 

98 

7 

76 

90 

98 

7 

'85 

92 

98 


Both. 


Num- 

ber 


Mini- 

mum. 


168 

163 

163 

166 

167 

147 

148 
72 

114 

120 

152 

28 

109 

5 

44 

50 

8 

11 


Ratings. 


71 
70 
70 

75 
70 

72 
70 

78 
70 

79 
70 
89 
70 
85 

80 
78 

76 
85 


Medi- 

an. 


03 

93 
95 

94 
93 

92 

93 
91 

93 

94 

93 

90 

91 

94 
02 

92 
92 
92 


Maxi- 

mum. 


09 

99 

100 

100 

100 

1.10 

99 

99 

99 

98 

100 

100 

100 

95 

93 

98 

98 

98 


T 

It is to be obs&ved from Table 1 that, the median ratings for the 
common-school subjects do not vary greatly. The lowest median for 
hoys and girls together falls at 90 and the highest at 95. It is to be 
noted that for the hoys the median is 94 in two subjects, while the 
girls reach 94 in three subjects and re^plr 95 in one. Both boys and 
girls reach 93 in four subjects. The hoys have four subjects with a 
median at 92 while the girls have seven. The boys drop .to 90 in 
four subjects, while the girls drop to the same median in three subjects. 
The boys fall to 88 in one subject while the girls reached their mini- 
mum at 90. The boys show a median at 85 where only one rating is 
reported. This rating should be disregarded. From these medians 
it appears that the girls as a group are somewhat superior to the boys 
in their ability to mbs ter the subject matter for the eight grades. It 
is usually conceded, that girlB do better work in grammar and reading, 
and that . the hoys do better work in arithmetic. According to this 
table the girls have held their own with the boys in arithmetic. How- 
ever., the boys show themselves one point better in history. » 
These pupils not only survived the grammar school, but were em- 
inently successful in their first year of high school. Table 2 shows 
'• but EttWariation fr P m 'fable 1. The lowest and highest medians ore 
the syne as in the common-school record. The girls continue to lead 
in the standard of work. The.95 median isfeachpd in three subjects 
by the girls, while th& hoys did not reach it h any subject. However, 
the boys have four subjects at 94, as against three for the girls. Both 
, stand three and three at thp 93 median. The boys fall to 92 in five 
subjeots, while the girWall to the same in Tour subjects. The girls 


* 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 9 

have one subject at 91. .The boys drop to 90 in two subjects, while 
the girls drop to the same in only one subject. It is to be- noted that 
the girls are still up with the boys in mathematics, while in history 
they have made considerable gain. In general science the boys are 
two points ahead. It ’is -interesting to note .that the five girls who . 
took manual training were, able to reach the median made by the boys 
in that subject. * 

> * 

ACHIEVEMENT BY GRADES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Table 2. Distribution &f high-schooL ratings for the freshman year by miniihums 

c medians , arid maximums. 9 ' 





* 
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Table 3. — Distribution of high-school ratings for the sophoywre year by minimum* *, 
' •' medians, and maximum*. . - 


1 


Subjects. 


Com position and rhetoric... 

Classics 

Latin 

Algebra 

Plane geometry 

Andent history 

Modern history 

United States history 

* Civics 

Economics 

General scienoe 

Physiography 

Physiology... 

Botany 

Biology 

Agriculture 

Manual training 

Domestic scienoe 

'Commercial geography 

Bookkeeping 

Business arithmetic r 

Commercial law 

Orammar 

History of American litera- 
ture 

History of English litera- 
ture 

Public speaking 

French 


Boys. 

Girl* ’ 

- 



Rating*. 


Ratings. 


hJllTVIa 




VT..—, 





um- 

ber. 

Mini- 

Medi- 

Maxi- 

Num- 

ber. 

Mini- 

Medi- 

Maxi- 

Num- 

ber. 

- 

mum. 

an. 

mum. 


mum. 

an. 

mum. 





% 






73 

78 

92 

85 

159 

78 

94 

99 


24 

85 

92 

97 

52 

87 

95 

98 

76 

40 

65 

92 

98 

98 

75 

94 

99 

138 

7 

75 

90 

96 

26 

84 

95 

99 

33 

78 

77 

94 

99 

137 

81 

94 

100 

215 

39 

80 

95 

98 

108 

77 

94 

98 

147 

35 

84 

93 

98 

65 

79 

94 

98 

100 

4 

80 

91 

96 

6 

80 

91 

97 

10 

4 

90 

92 

94 

10 

80 

94 

99 

14 

S 

92 

95 

98 

3 

90 

94 

98 

6 

- 7 

88 

94 

97 

19 

75 

94 

100 

26 

6 

87 

93 

94 

7 

90 

93 

95 

13 





7 

83 

94 

98 

7 





7 

87 

90 

94 

97 

7 

3 

92a 

94 

96 

3 

93 

98 

6 

27 

85 

91 

97 

36 

77 

94 

99 

63 

13 

80 

90 

93 

7 

83 

90 

92 

20 





47 

85 

92 

' 97 

47 

ii 

80 

91 

96 

19 

87 

*92 

98 

34* 

5 

85 

94 

98 

13 

80 

21 

98 

18 

5 

84 

93 

95 

5 

92 

94 

98 

10 

3 

92 

0&- 

97 

3 

84 

87 

92 

6 

3 

84 

90 

96 

6 

85 

93 

97 

8 

4 

92 

96 

96 

9 

85 

93 

97 

13 

3 

92 

93 

94 

5* 

92 

93 4 

95 

8 

2 

93 

95 

97 

6 

75 

90 

96 

8 

5 

82 

91 

94 

5 

" 

95 

90 - 

10 


T 


Both. 


Ratings. 


Mini- 

mum. 

Me<fl- 

an. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

78 

93 

99 

85 

92 

98 

75 

93 

99 

755 

93 

99 

77 

94 

100 

77 

94 

98 

79 

93 

98 

80 

91, 

. 97 

80 

93 

* 99 

92 

95 

98 

75 

94 

# 100 

87 

93 

95 

83 

94 

98 

87 

94 

97 

90 

93 

98 

97 

93 

99 

80 

90 

93 

85 1 

92 

97 

80 

91 

98 

80 

93 

98 

94 

94 

98 

84 

90 

97 

85 

93 

97 

85 

94 

97 

92 

93 

95 

75, 

92 

97 

82 

93 

96 


Table 3 shows b’ut little change in the standing when compared 
with previous records. While the boys have reached the 95 median 
in 5 subjects, as against 3 for the girls, the girls more than make up ' 
the loss by reaching the 94 median in 12 subjects, while the boys 
reach it in only 5. Again the girls offer 5 at 93, while the boys offer 
only 4. The boys drop to 91 in 4 subjects, while the girls drop to the 
same in only 2, and both stand at 90 with 2 subjects each. The 
girls drop to 87 in 1 subject where only 3 ratings are reported. 
Thus the girls continue their lead i^ scholarship, thohgh the difference 
is not marked. The boys stand 1° point ahead of the girls in ancient 
history, but the girls are ahead 1 point in modern history. 
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Table A.— Distribution of kigh-ichool ratingifor the junior year by minimum t. mediant 

• and maximumt. * 


Girls. 

Both. 

- Num- 

Ratings. 

* 

Num- 

ber. 

Ratings. 

her. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medi- 

an. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medi- 

an. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

37 

82 

95 

98 

49 

82 

94 

98 

17 

85 

94 

97 

22 

K5 

94 

98 

72 

80 

94 

99 

97 

79 

94 

‘99 

23 

90 

94 

97 

26 

90 

94 

97 

77 

75 

95 

99 

121 

75 

95 

_ 99 

28 

80 

93 

98 

37 

80 

93 

98 

13 

87 

92 

98 

24 

87 

92 

98 

35 

74 

95 

99 

129 

74 

95 

99 

74 

79 

94 

98 

109 

79 

.94 

99 

7 

91 

96 

98 

10 

90 

96 

98 

90 

77 

. ^ 

99' 

134 

77 

94 

99 

76 

79 

95 

98 

114 

79 

94 

• 98 

49 

65 

94 

• 99 

74 

65 

93 

99 

13 

86 

05 

98 

25 

86 

95 

98 

5 

80 

96 

99 

8 

80 

96 

99 

24 

82 

95 

98 

31 

82 

95 

98 

30 

88 

03. 

99 

37 

88 

93 

99 

6 

88 


95 

11 

82 

93 

98 

13 

84 

94 

97 

19 

84 

94 

97 

2 

91 

93 

95 

5 

87 

91 

98 

27 

86 

93 

07 

41 

85 

93 

98 

1 

96 

8 ° 

96 

18 

84 

94 

98 

37 

78 

94 

98 

38 

78 

94 

98 

20 

85 

94 

96 

34 

78 

93 

97 

12 

85 

95 

97 

17 

76 

95 

98 

30 

87 

94 

98 

47 

83 

94 

98 

12 

88 

93 

99 

22 

85 

92 

99 

10 

90 

93 

96 

12 

90 

93 

96 

8 

90 

94 

97 

9 

90 

94 

97 

69 

85 

94 

99 

107 

84 

94 

99 

99 

83 

“i 

100 

136 

78 

94 

!00 


Subjects. 


Com position and rhetoric.. 

Classics 

Latin 

French 

Algebra 

Plane geometry 

Solid geometry 

Arithmetic , 

Modem history 

English history 

United States history 

Civics 

Economics. 

Sociology 

General science ; 

Physiography 

Physiology 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Manual training 

Domestic scu nre 

Commercial law 

Stenography 

B ookkeeplng/ 

Grammar 

Public speaking 

Psychology 

History of American Litera- 
ture 

History of English litera- 
ture 


Boys. 


Num 

her 


12 

5 

25 

3 

44 

9 

11 

44 

35 

3 

44 

38 

25 

12 

3 

7 

7 

5 

6 
3 

14 

17 

1 

14 

5 

17 

10 

2 

1 

38 

37 


Ratings. 


Mini 

m um 


82 

90 
73 
92 
79 

91 
90 

75 

84 
90 

85 
82 
82 

89 

90 

86 

89 
82 

90 
87 
85 

84 
90 
78 
78 
83 

85 
90 
96 

84* 

76 


91 

94 

93 

95 

94 

95 

92 

93 

93 

94 
93 

93 

91 

94 

92 

95 

92 

Sfr 

90 

93 

94 
90 

92 

95 

93 
90 
90 

94 

92 


95 

98 

98 

95 

99 
08 
08 

97 
,99 

98 
98 

%98 

96 

96 

95 
98 

97 

98 
97 

97 

98 
98 
90 

97 

96 

97 

98 
90 
96 

96 

98 


Table 4 reveals no striking variation from the former record. The 
boys have reached the 96 median in 1 subject where only 1 rating is 
reported, while the girls have reached the same median in 3 subjects 
and more than 1 eating was reported for 2 of the subjects. The 
girls make the 95 median in 7 subjects? as against 5 for the boys. 
The boys have only 6 subjects at 94, while! the girls have 14. The 
girls drop to 92 in 1 subject, while the boys fall to the same in 5 
subjects as well as to 91 in 3 subjects and 90 in 4. Thus, the girls 
show a slight gain over the boys in the junior year. 
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Table 6. — Distribution of high-school ratings for the senior year by minimum*, medians, 

and maximums . 


** 

Subjects. 

% 


Boys. 

1 

V 

Girls. 

*• 


Both. 

♦ 

Num- 

ber. 

* 


Ratings. 

Num- 

ber. 

Ratings. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rating*.' 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medi- 

an. 

1 Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medi- 

um. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

ImkH- 

ian. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Composition and rhetoric... 

66 

87 

94 

98 

9 

84 

95 

98 

15 

84 

94 

98 

Classics 

4 

83 

91 

97, 

9 

88 

94 

98 

15 

*3 

92 

98 

Latin 

16 

85 

91 

97 

41 

84 

94 

98 

57 

84 

93 

98 

French 

3 

91 

92 

93 

16 

90 

96 

98 

19 

90 

94 

98 

Algebra. 

9 

85 

92 

97 

16 

90 

94 

99 

25 

S5 

92 

99 

Arithmetic 

14 

78 

. 95 

98 

29 

87 

94 

99 

43 

78 

94 

99 

Modern history 

1 

90 

90 

90 

8 

94 

95 

98 

9 

90 

93 

98 

Ancient history 

4 

96 

97 

98 

6 

87 

94 

99 

10 

87 

95 

99 

United States hist or v 

38 

87 

94 

97 

87 

82 

94 

99 

125 

82 

94 

99 

Civics .* 

27 

72 

94 

97 

55 

86 

95 

98 

92 

72 

95 

98 

Economics 

49 

84 

93 

98 

99 

82 

96 

98 

148 

82 

94 

98 

Sociology A.. 

21 

85 

92 

97 

53 

85 

95 

99 

74 

85 

93 

99 

Solid geometry' 

10 

90 

94 

,95 

2 

' 90 

93 

96 

12 

90 

94 

96 

General science 





4 

81 

93 

98 

4 

81 


qo 

Physiography 

4 

94 

95 

96 




4 

94 

95 

90 

(M 

Physiology.. 

6 

78 

88 

9t 

5 

92 

94 

97 

11 

78 

90 r 

07 

Botany 

4 

do 

93 

95 

2 

90 

95 

99 

0 

90 

94 

VI 

99 

Biology 

3 

91 

92 

95 

10 

90 

93 

99 

13 

90 

93 

99 

Physics 

76 

83 

94 

99 

*177 

75 

93 

98 

253 

75 

93 

99 

Chemistry 

3 

85 

91 

95 

4 

89 

95 

97 

7 

85 

93 

97 

Agriculture. 

5 

93 

94 

95 

19 

85 

95 

98 

24 

85 

94 

98 

Manual training ^ 

6 

UW 

92 

93 

2 

88 

90 

92 

8 

88 

91 

93 

Domestic science 





18 

88 

94 

98 

18 

88 

94 

QA 

Drawing 

4 

87 

92 

95 

'< I 

95 

95 

95 

5 

87 

93 

VO 

95 

Commercial law 

11 

88 

' 92 

95 

15 

81 

92 

98 

26 

81 

92 

98 

Commercial geograph v 

8 

88 

94 

96 

18 

85 

95 

97 

26 

85 

95 

97 

Shorthand 

2 

94 

94 

95 

10 

85 

94 

98 

12 

85 

94 

98 

Bookkeeping 

7 

92 

93 

96 

14 

90 

94 

99 

21 

90 

94 

96 

Grammar « 

18 

KT 

<94 

■98 

31 

87 

94 

93 

49 

87 

94 

98 

Public speaking 

4 

92 

95 

97 

13 

87 

93 

95 

6 

92 

94 

97 

Psychology , 

2 

93 

95 

97 

4 

92 

93 

95 

6 

92 

94 

97 

Pedagogy 

5 

90 

93 

95 

24 

92 

94 

97 

29 

90 

93 

97 

Methods 





13 

90 

94 

98 

13 

90 


96 

History of American litera- 







ture * 

• 

25 

88 

93 

97 

86 

85 

94 

99 

111 

85 

94 

99 


Table 5 indicates that the girls are still in the lead in scholarship. 

‘ The boys have reached a median of 97 in ancient history where only 
, 4 ratings are reported. The girls reach 95 in 11 subjects, while the . 
boys reach it in only 4 subjects. The boys have only 9 subjects at 94, 
while the girls have 14. At 93 the girls have 6 against 5 for the boys. 
The boys drop to 92- in 7 subjects, while the girls make a similar drop 
in only 1. The boys have 3 subjects at 91 and the girls have only 1. 
Both have 1 etich at 90, which is the minimum for the girls, while the 
boys drop to 88 in 1 subject. The boys forge ahead of the girls 
1 point in arithmetic. The girls stand only 1 point below the 
.hoyy in physics. This record for the girls is quite significant for them 
as q. group, since there is a general complaint among high-school 
girls that physics is a difficult subject. Some high-school teachers 
have even advocated a simpler course in physics for girls than has 
ordinarily been given in the average high school. Th§ girls in this 
group certainly do not require a simpler oourse In physics. 
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Table 6 .-Average rating, for the entire hxgh-school course by minimum, b median,, and 
. maximum,. « ' 


Subjects^ 


Classics 

Grammar., 


tare. 


iistory . 


ture 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

AJgcbra 

Plano geometry 
Solid geometry. 

Arithmetic 

Ancient history 
Modem history. 

English history. 

United States hi 

Civics 

Economics 

Sociology.....’ [[[ 

General science . 

Physiology 

Physiography. . . 

Botany 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Manual training. 

Domestic science 

Drawing 

Commercial law 

Coniine rcJal geography. 
Shorthand *. 1 
Bookkcoplng 
Psychology.. 

Education... 

Methods 

Stenography. 


Boys. 



Ratings. 

Num 

bor. 




Mini- 'Modi' 

] 

* Maxi- 


mum 

an. 

i 

mum* 

.. 89 

82 

92 

98 


86 

91 

97 

OO 


ft 

Q 1 

a- 



Vo 

.. 75 

a- 

85 

93 

97 


84 

93 

99 

60 

75 

92 

98 


84 

92 

96 


89 

90 

91 


79 

93 

99 


77 

93 

99 1 


84 

94 

98 


75 

94 

99 

^ 61 

80 

93 

98 

: V 

84 

80 

93 

93 

99 

95 

87 

85 

93 

98 

. 71 

77 

93 

99 

. 78 

82 

93 

98 

. 33 

85 

93 

97 

64* 

82 

93 

98 

14 

86 

92 

97 

28 

84 

94 

98 

15 

82 

93 

08 

9 

83 

92 

96 

80 

83 

94 

99 

5 

85 

90 

98 

51 

85 

93 

09 

62 

80 

91 

98 

4 

87 

92 

95 -* 

30 

75 

" 94 

97 

28 

86 

92 

97 

2 

94 

94 

95 

32 

83 

94 

99 

9 

78 

91. 

97 

3 

94 

91 

95 ' 

i • 

76 

95 

95 


Girls. 


ber 


214 

79 

45 

14? 

142 

165 

29 

3 

200 

19S 

13 

117 

140 
147 

15 

175 

165 

155 

66 

141 
39 

27 

28 
18 

183 

6 

103 

11 

129 

1 

37 

62 

10 

59 

13 

20 

18 

17 


Ratings. 


Mini- 


mum 


78 

78 

.85 

* 84 

82 

80 

90 

95 

77 

70 
90 
74 
80 

74 
80 

71 

79 
82 
85 

78 

80 
80 
80 
iG 

75 
85 

72 

90 

76 
05 
85 
82 
85 
80 
88 
at 

90 

76 


Medi 

an. 


93 

93 

94 

94 

94 

93 

93 

95 

94 
94 

92 
94 
94 

94 

95 
94 

93 

93 

94 
93 

93 

94 
93 
93 

,93 

'03 

93 

02 

93 

95 

94 

93 

94 
94 

93 
05 

94 

95 


Maxi- 

mum, 


96 

98 

99 

99 

too 

98 

98 

97 

99 
100 

97 
99 
99 

98 

98 
'99 

99 
99 

98 

99 
99 

98 

99 


97 

09 

97 
99 

95 

98 
98 
98 
98 

96 

97 

98 
100 


Both. 


214 


201 


236 

232 

99 

206 

52 

55 

43 

27 

203 

11 

159 

73 

129 

5 

67 

90 
12 

91 
22 
32 
18 
23 


Rating^. 


n- 

• Mini 
mum 

- Modi 
i. an. 

-Maxi- 

mum* 

3 78 

93 

96 

7 78 

* 92 

98 

2 85 

94 

99 

l 84 

93 

99 

) 82 

94 

100 

> 75 

93 

98 

> 84 

93 

88 

i 89 

02 

97 

\ 77 

94 

99 

1 76 

94 

100 

1 84 

93 

98 

l 74 

94 

99 

80 

93 

99 

79 

94 

99 

80 

94 

98 

71 

" 94 

99 

77 

93 

99 

82 

93 

99 

85 j 

1 94 

99 

I? 

93 

99 

80 1 

93 

99 

80 

80 

a 

98 

09 

83 

03 

98 

75 

93 

98 

85 

02 

08 

72* 

93 

09 

80 

91 

08 

70 

03 

99 

87 

03 

96 

75 

94 

98 

82 

92 

98 

85 

04 

98 

80 

04 

09 

78 

93 

97 

84 

05 

97 * 

90 

94 

98 

76 

96 

100 


An examination of Tablo 6 repeals the fact that the girls as a whole 
have made a better record than the boys. The girls hake reached the 
95 medmn in 5 subjects, while#the boys have reached it in 1. The 
girls have a record of 15 subjects at 94 and the boys only 9. 
Again, at 93 the girls have 18 subjects and the boys 14. The girls 
drop to 92 in 2 subjects, which is their lowest median, while the boys 
drop to the same in 7 subjects and as low as 91 in 3 subjects and 90 in 
2. The table brings out the fact that the group is made up of stu- 
dents who achieve with approximately equal facility, and are remark- 
ably well balanced m the various subjects studied. The median score 
lor all girls m all subjects is approximately 94 and for all boys in all 
subjects is 93. 

■ 60578° — 24 8 
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* 

Table 7. — Average ratingt for the entire tenior elate folr the various tchoolt represented. 


Average rating: 

95 

94 

93. 

92 

91 

90 


Schools. 

2 

2 

1 

9 

9 

14 


Average rating: 

89 

88 

87 

86 

85 

84 ... 


Schools. 

18 

24 

26. 

29 

34 

17 


Average rating: 

83. 

82. 

81 

80 

78. 

77 


8ch< 




In Table 7 there i9 a median of 86 for the various schools. All th# 
schools having an ^average of 90 or above for their senior classes were 
among the smaller schools represented in the study. It is probable 
that the smaller number j» their respective classes permitted more 
individual attention on the part of instructors. 'Thus, the entire 
standing, of the senior class was raised above that of schools where 
larger numbers were enrolled. A comparative survey of the efficiency 
of the large high, school and the small high school would be timely 
just now. 

* a 

Table 8 . — Rank of pupils in scholarship in their respective classes. 


Ranks. 

Boys* 

filrls. 

Both/ 


73 

194 

267 

Second 

11 

10 

21 


6 

6 

12 

Fourth 

1 

1 

2 

Not stated * 

6 

9 

14 

Total \ 

96 

220 

316 



0 


First rank in scholarship was assigned to' 267 pupils by the 
principals of the various schools from which they were reported. 
One of those who occupies a second place wus given second rank y 
because there was a tie for first place on the part of two pupils whose . 
records were sent in from the same school. The remaining 32 were in 
the main assigned to a lower rank because the reporting principal 
made the selection on the basis of»the entire four-year record. Thus, 
pupils who were holding a high record in the senior class in some cases 
were rejected because they had poor records in the earlier part of 
their course. 

HOME ENVIRONMENT. 


One of the first -institutions to be developed was the family. 

It has, in most instances, formed* the basis for the various pocial 
institutions which have existed. It is evident that the family is 
the fundamental factor in the general welfare of the individual. The ' 
tendency in recent yearn is to lay great stress upon favorable home 
conditions.for the education of youth, It is through the home that 
the child learns a language, and develops his moral and ethical 
standards of life. It has justly been maintained that a large percent- 
age of delinquency and backwardness among school children is a result 
of unfavorable home conditions. Studies of the inmates of opr penal 


o 
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and reform institutions reveal the fact that a large number of those 
inmates began their downward career because of bad home oondi- 

tions. If home conditions we bad, the lowering of moral standards 
is inevitable. 

If we account for the delinquency of -youth very largely by poor 
Lome conditmns, it is only natural to conclude, on the other' hand, 
that right conditions m the home will constitute the greatest formative 
factor in the training of the individual, the influence which is re- 
ceived in the home is reflected in every undertaking in which the 
individual finds himself engaged. In the home the great ideals are 
, t formed. The first conception of religion is learned at the mother^ 
kneo, and the first ideals of social and political life are set forth 
within the home. The customs of the home create the first im- 
pressions of honesty and integrity, truth, politeness, good manners 
and clean ways of living. The great ideals which will dominate a life 
and give stamina to character are gatherod from a good homo more 
than from all other sources. The church has always said - “Give me 
the child the first seven years, and the world may have him the rest of 
his life. So give the child a good home in the early formative 
\ears of his life, and his character will shape accordingly. If the 
highest degree of efllciency is to be attained in th 9 education -of 
youth it is evident that we need the best home conditions. Good 
home life forms the very foundation of our American life, and otir 
Ration will rise only m accord with its good homes. 

In the study of this group of exceptional pupils it was* deemed 
essential to know something of the home conditions of students who 
had been able to excel their classmates in obtaining a high grade of 
scholarship. The following tables will show conclusively that the 
group as a whole has had the advantage of splendid home conditions 
a kind of home life.tliat nas played no little part in making it possible 

for them to cany their school work under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

- Table General home eonditioru. 


Rank. 

Boy*. 

Qlrls. 

• 

Both. 

Hunk E. . 4 

40 

A 

100 

88 

■ t 

140 

128 

28 

• 9 
u 


Total ' 


96 

220 

810 


Homes m rank E are those where all the very best factors of home 
Me can be found. Rank G are homes that are considerably above •' 
the average. Rank F are. homes that fall within the average class ‘ * 
of homes. Rank P are those which fall below the average. From * 

■ • • Y \ f Y 
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Table 9 it is to be observed that home influence for the group is ex- 
cellent, and it seems probable that it' has had considerable effect upon 
their work. Almost 85 per cent of the group come from homes of a 
superior $ype. Lessf than 3 per cent come from homes that are dis- 
tinctly inferior. 

Table 10. — Social conditions of parents. 


1 


■J 


Rank. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

R*nk E 

41 

91 

Rank Q 

43 

97 

Rank F a . 

g 

17 

Rank P : 

1 

0 

Not st&ttfL 

3 

10 

Total ... . ; 

M 

220 





Both. 


131 

14(1 

25 

7 

13 * 


316 * 


i 

Hank E are parents who are the foremost social 1 leaders in their . 
respective communities. Hank Q are persons who are above the aver- 
age in their social activities. Rank F are persons who are medium in 
their social interests. < Rank P represents persons who take no part 
worth mentioning in social life. Almost 86 per cent of the parents 
are social leaders, and doubtless have made their influence felt in an 
educational way. About 12 per cent are medium in their social ac- 
tivities, while only about 2 per cent can be regarded as indifforent to- 
ward the social betterment of the community. 

.The fact that the parents are progressive in social lines has doubt- 
less had a stimulating effect upon the group as a wholo. The pupils 
have been brought up to understand that social activities are neces- 
sary for a progressive life 

Table -11.— Financial condition of parents. 


Ranks. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Rank £ 

8 

' 24 

32 

Rank Q 

25 

79 

UM 

Rank F • 

25 

81 

106 

Rank P * A 

22 

19 

41 

Not stated 

u 

17 

21 

Total 

96 

220 

316 






Rank E are parents who may be spoken of as being independently 
wealthy/ - Rank G are persons who are well-to-do in business or re- 
ceive independent incomes or salaries and are quite above the average. ’ 
Rank F are persons who are in good average financial, condition. - 
Rank P are persons who are quite limited in a financial way and have; 
considerable struggle in order to make ends meet. In a very few« 
cases they might be classed as extremely poor. It is to be observed 
- from the table that 10 per cent have had the advantage of all that. 

1 Sodal ta how uMd In ttoa bfoadest sense m meaning Interect In group achievement and development. 

| ; •- • I ' ' ’ - i 
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HOME ENVIRONMENT^ 17 

wealth coulc* furnish, while 32.9 per cent stand quite well above the av- 
erage, and 37.3 per cent stand at average. Thus 80 per cent have had 
the advantage of being reared under such conditions as to keep them 
from knowing what it means to struggle against poverty. They have 
doubtless always had all their physical wants supplied. It is well 
known that poverty interferes greatly with the best work in education 
Pupils who are poorly fed and scantily clothed are 
to do the best school work, and before they have compIBfcVschoof 1 
course many of these lose interest in education and drop out of school. 

Table 12. Interest of potent* in education . ^ 



Rank*.* 

-v 

Boys. 

(•Iris. 

Roth. 

Rank E 

Rank 0 

74 

13 

7 

2 

126 

59 

21 

6 

8 

200 

72 

28 

6 

10 

Rank F 

Rank P * 

Not stated r. .. T" I ! 1 1:;:;: I ; 

Total. 


96 

220 

1 

316 


According to the reports made by the various principals, the parents 
of this group are almost all interested in education; and only a very 
small number are reported as having no interest in the training of 
their children. Even the majoritf of those who have less than a com- 
mon-school education were very much interested in seeing that their 
children obtained an education. Rank E are persons who have the 
highest ppssiole interest in the education of their children. Rank G 
are persons who are considered very active in educational affairs. 
Rank F are those who are average in educational interests, while rank 
P are those who take but very little if any interest in education. Only 
a few were mentioned as being opposed to having their children go 
beyond a high-school education. Encouragement and home stim- 
ulation mean much to a child. There are periods of discouragement 
in educational work common to the lives of all Children. If there is no 
interest on the part of the parents of the child in such a crisis, there is 
little chance of his passing safely over it. He prefers to leave school 
giving up all thought of further education. The parents of this group 
have taken exceptional interest in the education of their children 
and this has no doubt been a strong factor in assisting them to re^ 
main in school. « 

- Tabli 13.— Education of parents. 


O 

ERIC 


.Education. 

Boys. 

Qlrla. 

Both. 

Common School 

49 

29 

15 

9 

13 r 
41 
21 
20 

1*7 

m 

80 

29 

High school “V 

sfe-i 

NoUtated - 

Total 

• 

" m 

* * * 

no 

m 
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18 - STUDY OP DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPllA. * 

Of the parents, 11.7 per cent are college graduates and 20 2 per 
cent have graduated from high school. Only a few cases are men- 
tioned where the education might have been less than common- 
school graduation. Illiteracy is' almost absent among the parents of 
this group. Parents who have learned the value of an education 
will doubtless stimulate their boys and girls to greater activity in 
scholastic work. The parental training which is practically assured 
from such a group of parents is in all probability such that it is con- 
ducive to a high grade of school work. It represents a typo of influ- 
ences which easily stimulates the ptudent to surpass his classmate^tin 
competitive educational work. 



Table 14 . — City and country residence. t 


;* Resident*, 

y 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

, . - i 

\ 




35 

GO 

04 

Country 

57 

- 100 

217 

Not stated v 

4 

/ 

: 4 

Total 


220 

| 310 






Almost 60 per cent of" the boys live in the country, while 40 per 
cent live in town; of the girls more than 54 per cent live in the coun- 
try. However, it is to bo noted that by far the greater number of 
those who report town residence are from small towns, where they 
have had the full advantage of country life. Almost 60 per cent of 
the boys who reported a country residence were boys who had 
graduated fi4>m rural schools and then entered a town or city higlT 
school. It is well to call attention to the fact that these country 
boys on the whole could not have had the training which is offered 
in the grades of our town and city schools; yet the city pupils with 
their superior grade training were not able to surpass them in scholar- 
ship in the high school. The same is true for about 45 per cent of the 
girls coming from -the rural schools. This would indicate that there 
is a slight falling off on the part of the country girls as compared with * 
the country boysi The gifls appear to be more easily influenced by 
an undue amount of social activity, while the boyB were not so easily 
• . distracted. 

According *to Hall,* country pupils are prone to inattention, but are 
far more independent and able to take care of themselves than the 
city pupils. 1 This is suggestive that country life is more effective in 
shaping ideals and character than city life. 

Table 14 is decidedly an indication that superior students in the 
State of Iowa as a whole come from the country homes where they 

9 have had the advantages of both town or city and country life. 

. . ..Li. . .... . 


- a * HaU, Q. Stanley. Youth, Its Education, Regimen, And Hygiene, p. 214. 
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Tabu* 15.— Nativity. 


(19 




. Place of blrUi. ’ 

Boyj, 

Qlrla. 

Both. 

Illinois 

84 

„ 195 

279 

Missouri ~ 

1 

6 

6 

Ohio - 

3 

4 

7 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

2 

Sooth Dakota 

1 

3 

4 

Indiana 

2 

6 

7 

Nri>r,iska ::::::: r 

Oklahoma .* v 

1 

.2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

New York 


1 

| 

Not stated 


1 

l 



'1 

2 

2 

ToUl 




99 

220 

316 


T If ab ?!u tab ! mdlcates / 88 mi e ht be expected, that the greater 
number of the students of this.group are natives of Iowa. The settled 

life is always more conducive to good work in school. The child who 
has moved from place to place is always at a disadvantage because of 
changing school conditions. The task of readjustment to new school 
surroundings causes an arrest of the child's progress, and doubt, 
less in many cases has been * large factor in causing him to be com- 
pletely discouraged and to djqp from -the school course. 

4 _ , 

Table 16 * — Occupation of parent** 


Occupations. 


. Former 

Merchant ; 

Minister 

Carpenter 

Day Uba\jr. ... 

Lawyer 

PhysJdan 

8ale»*nan 

Mechanic., 

Baker 

Railroad work. 

’Mail currier 

Druggist 

Blacksmith 

Manufacturer*.. 


fioys. 


39 

7 

10 

1 

2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Girls. 


133 

11 

3 
10 
8 
7 

4 

5 

6 
4 
2 
2 

•l 

1 


Both. 


172 

18 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Occupations. 


Janitor..; 

County supervisor.. .. . , 

Ronl estate agent 

Barber 

Restaurant keeper 

School superintendent . 

Clril engineer 

Laundress 

Postmaster ’ 

Printer 

Undertaker "I. I 

Not stated 


Boys. 


'i 


Girt*. 


*1 


Total. 


90 


~^220 


Both. 


8 

8 

3 

2 

t 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

14 


316 


The distribution of the occupations in Table 16 is pfobablv not . 
very significant. There is .absence of a leisure class. The idle rich 
are not represented a* parent* of distinguished high school students in 
Iowa Lvery occupation represented is essential to modern commu- 
nity life, and the majority represent productive enterprises which ore- * 
ate and conserve wealth rather than speculate upon it. Although we 
do not have all the data necessary to prove it, probably the occupa- 

ab ° ut proportion ^ 40 8Uch • 
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Tablb 17. — Site of family. Number of boys and girU having brothers and sisters. 



Boy*. 

Girls. 

Both 

> 

Summer rf broker a a nJ nritrt. 


* 


No bnxhw or f * 

0 

71 

' so 


18 

28 

46 

Two 1 ' . . 

16 

*42 

58 


16 

*>10 

54 


16 

2b 

68 

Fivo ..... ... .. 

ft 

26 

SI 

Six ..... .. 

0 

26 

S4 


4 

6 

7 


1 

3 

4 

Flcvpci 

I 

| 

Thirteen 

i 


1 

* Xvmfxr of titfrn. 




Nc sister 1 . 

26 

62 

78 

oi» .. ; ... ■ ;* 

X2 

70 

|UJ 


|4 

46 

57 


14 

22 

45 

Four .: 

1 

IS 

Id 


3 

b 

• 

8U 

1 

3 

4 

v: 


A 

Am *bcr of bro(2ur$. 




No brolhrr 

77 

&5 

82 

0 no ; 

22 

SO 

71 

Two 

26 

65 

58 

Three 

17 

21 

48 

Four 

4 

15 

11 

fit* 

5 

0 

14 



- 4 

4 


I 


1 






According to Table 17 there were 9 boys and 21 girls who had no 
brother or sister; 18 boys and 28 girls had one brother or sister; 16 
boys and 42 girls had two brothers or sisters, etc. 

' With fe«r exceptions the families which these students represent 
are small. The average for the entire group is not quite 4.2 per fam* 
ily. The very fact that families are small may account in some 
Measure in determining the advancement of the pupils, since the 
. ."pw-entb could easily devote more time to eacj child in his school 
~ work. Yet it is not wise to lay too much stress upon this point. In 
large families it qyite often happens that the younger children have a 
decided advantage. The’ older children are familiar with the school 
and it6 work and teach the younger brothers and sisters. 

Table 18 — Positionof pupils in the family. 


■ Position. * * - 

jjl 

Bojrs. 

Girls. 

Both. 

First-born / 

36 

68 

101 
* 61 

SecOculboru....-#.; ...... a . 

16 

S 

45 

Third-born * 

77 

41 

Fourth-bom •. 

74 

37 

Fifth-bom. * » »««•••*»**'»•> 

Blith-born*,.. * 

4 

3 

16 

13 

4 

Id 

Id 

Sovscth-born 

1 

i 

Eighth-born 

2 

3 

Nlntb-born 


1 

1 

Teuth-born ; ! 

i 

2 

, 1 

Twal fib-born . 

i 

1 

^ 2 
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Almost 54 per cent of those student* occupy first or second place 
in their respective families. More than 33 per cent stand in the 
position of first-born while about 67 per cent take some ovi- 
posit ion in the list. There is a common idea that first-born children 
are superior to those who are born latdfcin the'family. The table 
does nor bear oufthis idea. It is to be noted from Table 17 that 9 

When*^ 1 ^ aT i he ° nly chUdn ‘ n in thoir respective families. 
When we consider the large number of homes in which there is only 

one child it is evident that being an only child in a family is not 

necessarily an advantage in achieving success in school. 7 Whore 

there ls more than one child in a family there may be competition 

among the children which stimulates them tp do better work 


Tablb 1®. — A'jtffpag ffi y of parents. 



O 

ERIC 


Jelem ‘“sZrr 1 ° • ! hcse 1 di ® ,inguishcd P-P il9 a ™ of American 
ae-scenl Sixteen other nationatu.es are represented, among -which 

must lr “^' < ‘ nd ” ermana make “P Ute larger part. The table 

u cL l,.l' . r r^u ** 1 n,ean that PtMlwod American youth 

than children of foreign 
parenuge. The table shows thaWh.ro are more American parents 
filing children to Iowa high schools, and itTs probable that those 
oumbers are fairly representative of the total population of the 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 

be COnC 1 ludo '? from thia stud y th »t the physical traits 
Related have any distinct ooirelation with distingiiished mental 

Ln lr u M g,y6 “ “ facts o*m 9 from the data 

secured, and may be interpreted in various ways, or not at all 

It ,s probab e that size end weight within the limit, shown in throe 

ih« * 6ffeGt 0 \ inWlectua ' abUit y- Th« maximum height 

or thewpnti re grou p is 6 feet 2 inches, and the minimum haighCLii4 
W678*—M— 4 * 

| • l . ' 

■ . I • . ' 1.1 
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• • 

feet 10 inches. The median is 5 feet 5 inches. In an unpublished 
study of a similar group in Indiana the maximum height was 6 feet 
1 inch, the minimum was the same asjjur present group, and also the 
median was the same. For the boys of the present group the maxi- 
mum is 6 feet 2 inches, the minimum- is 4 feet 10 inches, and the 
median 5 feet 9 inches; in the Indiana group the maximum height 
was 6 feet 1 inch, the minimum 5 feet 1 inch, and the median 5 feet 
8 inches. For the girls the maximum is 5 feet 10 inches, the mini- 
mum 4 feet 11 inches, and the median 5 feet 4 inches. The Indiana * 
study gives the girls a maximum of 5 feet 11 inches, a minimum of 4 
feet 10. inches, and a median of 5 feet 4 inches. 

By. making comparison with Boas 3 and- Smedley * we note that 
the norm for 18-year old boys is 5 feet 7.5 inches. Thus our group 
ofrboys is about 0.5 inch above the average. The norm for the girls 
is.5 feet 2.76 inches. Our group of girls, then, is 1.24 inches above 
tfll average. 

Whipple states that children of purely Afnerican descent are 
taller than those of foreign descent. It is possible, since 60 per 
cent of the present group are American, that this may account in 
part for the higher norm. First-born children are taller than later 
bom, according to Boas. Of this group 104 are first-bora. Again,. 

. children of the nonlaboring classes are somewhat taller than those 
of the laboring classes. The parents of these pupils may bo classed 
in part with the professional class. \ 

The minimum weight of the entire group is 91 pounds, while in 
the Indiana study previously mentioned, the minimum was 80 
pounds. *The maximum weight is 230 pounds as against 175 in the 
Indiana group. The mediarAweight is ,12b pounds, while the median 

* was 128 pounds for the Tnmana group. The minimum weight for 
the boys is 91 pounds as against 101 pounds for the Indiana group. 
,The maximum is 230 pounds for the boys as against 175 pounds for 
the Indiana group, and the median is 144 as against 140 for the latter. 
The minimum for the girls is 91, while it was 80 for the Indiana group. 
The present median for the girls is 121, while it is 120 in the former 
study. 

Naturally we should expect a general correlation between weight 
and height. An excess alcove the norms'" of weight given by Boas 

• and Smedley is found to exist in this group, as was found in height. 
The same reasons for the excess apply in both cases. 

• Bom, The Growth of American Children. Report, U. S. Commla. of Edoc., 1800-97, 11, 1565. . 

* Smedley. Report, U. 8. Commie*, ol Kduc., 1903, 1, 1006. ' . 
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Height. 


6 feet 2 Inches*. 

5 feet 1 Inch 

6 feet 

5 feet 11 inches. 
5 feet 10 inchtt) . 
5 feet 0 inches. . 
5 feet 8 inches. . 
fifeet 7 inches. . 
5 feet 6 inches., 
fifeet^ inches.'.* 


Boys. 


1 

2 

7 

13 

20 

10 

10 

ft 

13 

7 


Girls. 


3 

5 

12 

20 

31 

27 


Both. 


1 

•? 

IJ 

23 

15 

22 

25 

44 

34 


Height. 

5 feet 4 inches. . 
5 feet 3 Inches. . 
5 feet 2 inches.. 
5 feet 1 inch 

5 feet 

4 feet 11 inches. 
4 feet 10 inches. 


Boys. 


Total. 


1 

W 


Girls. 


220 


Both. 


44 

35 

19 

17 

12 

2 

1 


316 


1«N ' VrtPw.Ub. 

*» b»rf. „ 

•WeltonjJ. The Psychology nf Education. p. 50 , * 
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Table 21. — Distribution of weight. 


230. 

109. 

106. 

175. 

170. 

168. 

163. 

160. 

158. 

157. 

156. 

156. 

154. 

153. 

152. 

150. 

148. 

147. 

146. 

145. 

143. 

141. 

140. 

139. 

138. 

137. 

136. 

135. 

134. 

132. 

131. 

130. 

129. 

128. 

127. 


* — 

rclght (pounds). 

Boys. 

Girls. 

9 

Both. 

Weight (pounds). 

t 

Boys. 


1 


1 

126 

3 

_ T ,_„ 


i 

1 

125 

9 



i 

1 


1 



i 

1 

123 T 


-tttrasittfasi««*r 

i 

2 

8 

122 

3 



l 


1 

121 



2 

l 

3 

120 

i 



3 

2 

5 

119 t.. 

1 


• 4 


4 

118 



1 


1 

117 



1 


1 

116 



2 

2 

4 

115 




1 

3 

114 



*1 

1 

112 

1 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

2 


2 

Ill 


i... 

3 

4 

*7 

no A 



2 


9 

109 



3 


3 

108 , 

1 

*• w • • • * • 

2 

1 

3 

107 



9 

7 

16 

106 


_ _ T 1 1 1 1 1 

1 


1 

106 




i 

,1 

104 


1 

ii 

4 

103 



i 

2 

3 

102 




1 

1 

100 



. 3 

3 

6 

99 

T 


4 

1 

5 

98 



4 

4 

. 8 


1 

* 


| 

1 





* 2 

2 

93 




3 

% 3 

92 


1. r 

5 

8 

13 

91 

1 


1 

2 

3 

Not stated 

3 


% * 

0 

• 6 




i 

3 

4 

Total 

96 








Girls. 


6 

13 

5 

6 
7 
7 

10 

3 

13 

6 

5 
7 
2 

6 

• 1 
13 
1 
5 
3 
1 
5 
3 
5 
1 
9 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


220 


Table 22. — Physical defects . 


Defects. 


None...' 

Poor eves 

Curved spine... 

Weak heart 

Defective teeth. 

Rupture 

Defective knee.. 

Total*... 


Table 23 . — State of health. 


Both. 


9 * 

22 

6 

6 

10 
7 

11 

4 

13 


% 


316 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

88 

192 

280 

4 

20 

24 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 


3 

3 

i 


l 

l 


1 

96 

220 

316 


^ Health. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Both 

Excellent 

13 

33 

46 


75 

173 

248 

Fair 

5 

, 7 

•12 

Frail „ 


• 1 

1 

Not atAtPcf. , 

3 

6 

, 9 

• Total .1 

— * 

96 

220 

316 
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Fronf a careful study of the tables dealing with the- physical char- 
acteristics of this special group of distinguished students it .is evident 
that in the main they have not labored under physical handicaps. 
There is only one case reported in which the student has apparently 
suffered from poor health and physical infirmities of a nature which 

Um — ain — i • i • iUl 
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THtSlOAL CONDITIONS. £5 

w'ere sufficient to interfere with the school course Fn„k Jmk 1 * i 

" i3 8trenu °“ «d good health is . 

best results in mastering work assi<med With thul^T 1 to t P e 

:ff. tTf t£t Sr xH 

voluntary muscles of the legs, arms, and chest. “ ° f 

mental vigor can not ex^?w“h™t phTsiXTof b Th^t^ 6 

his nh " 1 1 * ] . capacity must look to the development of 

his physical body and to the maintenance of health. P 

Thorndike sums up his discussion on health as follows • 

C °" par * Me «“> i»«l,ectiaU pro*. 
Wi^h parent and public authorities for their C0 °^™ 

second, do what ia appr^ri^to^d^tlfeL^d^d ^ ° f 6ach pu P U J 
menta for teaching and in estimatea of pupila. ’ **’ & ° W f ° r them ,n ““P* 1 

Table 24.— Athletics. 


Athletics. 


Boys. 


None 

Very little. 
Baseball . . . 
Basketball. 
Football... 

Track 

Tennis 

Swimming. 


12 

5 

44 

63 

24 

31 

7 

3 


Girls. 

Doth. 

53 

65 

11 

16 

2 

46 

119 

182 


24 

7 

38 

17 

24 

8 

11 


Athletics. 


Folk dancing. 
Hikes. ^ 


Gymnasium 

Volley ball......,, 

Horseback riding. 

Rowing..*. 

Baa ting 


Boys. 


Girl#, i 


2 

3 

15 

2 

2 

3 

1 

• 


Both. 


2 

8 

15 

2 

2 

8 

1 


special records in athletics wera rpnnrt*M on, u 

:sr tii ? *- <pz*£*J2£z c 

nomniEl. It is claimed by some that athletics stimulate better ckss 
ftndard of their school work. 


“ Op. cit. 
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, SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GROUP. 

Table 25.— Year of birth. 


1 


j Year of birth. 

Boys. 

Glrls> 

^Both. 

Ago. 

1899 

1 

2 

3 

r - 23 



2 

2 

22 


i 

4 

5 

21 

1902 

8 

6 

14 

20 

1903 

17 

43 

60 

19 


34 

82 

116 

18 


25 

67 

92 

17 

1900 ? 

7 

8 

15 

16 

1907 

1 


1 

15 





1 


At the time of graduation, 116 pupils were 18 years of age, thus 
having finished the 12 years of both the common and high school 
work within 'the 12 years allotted for the work.* Ninety-two finished 
the work in 11 years, 15 in 10 years, and 1 in 9 years. Eighty-four 
were not permitted to finish the work within the prescribed time. 
For various reasons these entered late, or were out on account of 
sickness of a temporary nature or other misfortune. Their excellent 
school work may be accounted for as a result of greater maturity, or 
seriousness in effort, due to greater age, or it may be due to greater 
alertness and better mentality. Our data dp not throw any light 
upon this question. But the fact remains that they belong to that 
group of high-school seniors in the State of Iowa who distinguished 
themselves in the educational work assigned them. 

Table 26. — Year entering the grades. 


Year, 

Boys. 

,Qirl*. 

Both. 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

1901 


1 

1 

1909 

19 

47 

66 

190* 

i 

I 

1910 

36 

99 

135 

]90ii 

i 


1 

1911 

22 

43 

65 

1907 

- 2 

6 

8 

1912 

6 

8 

13 

1908 

9 

6 

15 

1913... 

1 

1 

2 









T&ble 27 indicates that approximately 44 per cent have spent 12 
years to complete both the common and high school courses, while 
figured on the data in Table 26 it is 38} per cent. Table 27 indi- 
cates that about 23 per cent finished in less than the required time 
from the date when they entered the grades; Table 26 shows that 
about 30 per cent finished in less than the required time from the 
date of birth. ■ ■ 

s * / Table 27 . — Grade entered. 


: 
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Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

' 90 th 

v Grade. 

Boys. 

GUIs. 

Both. 

If lndareartf>n ■ 

3 

14 

194 

17 

Fourth grade 


1 

1 

Flnt grade....:.... 

83 

277 

Not stated 

5 

8 

13 

Second grade 

Third 'grade. 

4 

1 

3 

7 

■ 

Total 


220 

316 

/ \ 

■ 
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Of the entire group, 277 entered the first grade as their initial 
work for th<} school course. This huger number should be expected 
since many had their first work in rural schools or small town schools' 
of which the majority are not prepared to give primary or kinder- 
garten work. Those entering a later grade were able to do so either 
because they had been taught at home or had attended a parochial 
school before entering the public school. 


Table 28. — Taught before entering tchool. 


Before entering. « 

Boyj, 

Girls. 

Both'. 


26 

68 

2 

58 

158 

4 

84 

226 

6 

Total 


06 

220 

310 

< 


Table 29 indicates that 27 per cent of the boys have received instruc- 
tion before entering the grades and about 26.3 per cent of the girls. 

Table 2 9.^— Grades skipped. 


Grade. 


First.... 
One A . . 
One B. . 
Seconl.. 
Two A.. 
Two B.. 
Third... 
Three A. 
Three B 
Fourth.. 
Four A.. 


Boys. 


6 

1 


10 

1 

4 

5 
1 
I 
4 
1 


Girls. 


9 

1 

2 

16 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 


Both. 


15 

2 

2 

26 

3 

6 

12 

2 

2 

10 

1 


Grade. 


Four B.. 
Fi/th.... 
Five A. . 
Sixth... 
8lx A . . . 
Six B... 
Seventh. 
Seven A. 

Eight 

Eight B.. 




■Ik. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Both. 



More than 54 per cent of the boys and 35 per cent of the girls were 
able to skip grades or parts of grades during their course. Accord- 
ing to Inglis “ between 55 and 60 per cent of'the pupils in our public ' 
schools are of normal age with reference to their classification by J 
grades; ono-third or a few more are belotf the grade where they might 
be expected to be according to their age, and less than 5 per cent are 
m classes beyond those of children of their age. In the light of these 
figures, and in view of the fact that almost 75 per cent of the excep- 
tional group entered the grades without any previous teaching, the 
ability to skip a grade and still maintain high scholastic standing 
becomes especially significant. , • . ® 

It »4obe observed from Table 30 that the skipping of grades does 
not ocrOTin any particular grade. However, there is a slight varia- , 
tion in the second grade. It would appear from the table that those 
pupds have apparently forged gradually ahead of their mates and at 
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different periods have so far surpassed them that promotion was 
necessary. 

Table 30.— Year entering the high school. 


* Year entered. i 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

1915. ...71 


2 

2 

1918 


1 

1 

1917 

8 

13 

21 

1918 : 

81 

183 

264 

1919 

8 

18 

22 

1920 


1 

1 

Not given 

i 

4 

5 

Total ? 

' 98 

220 

316 



Eighty-three per cent of the group entered high school in 1918. 
Those entering before that time were compelled to drop out on account 
of sickness or other misfortune. Twenty-two per cent of the number 
did not onter until 1919, and one not until 1920. 

. * 

Table 31.— Time tpent in kigh school, - w ' 


Time in high school. 


6 years 

4 f years.... 
4 jetri 

! 

3 years 

3 jetrs 

Not given. . 

Total. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

2 

"l 

3 

1 

1 

2 

86 

203 

289 

2 

1 

3 

1 3 

8 

11 


3 

| 

2 

3 

5 

96 

220 

316 


From the foregoing table it is to be noted that 3 finished the entire 
course in 3$ years and 1 1 completed the work in three' years. Three 
girls are reported as having finished the four years’ work in two 
years. Two hundred and eighty-nine finished the work ip the 
usual four years. 

« 

T/lble 32.— Accomplishment! ovUtide of school work. 


. - i — - - , 

§oy*. 

Olrls. 

Both. 



ns 

148 

Drawing ..1 : 



A 

Dramatic arts 


88 

22 

146 

Total 

96 

230 

316 




It is rather remarkable that a little more than 46 per cent report 
music as a special accomplishment. This work in the main has been 
accomplished by home lessons and home practice. Music carries 
with it the. power of shaping ideals, which are conducive to stimu- 
lating the ambitions. Although this may have been a minor factor ' 
in helping the group to do better work, we are not justified in giving 
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music any important place as a responsible* factor in enabling pupils 
to do better, work. The accomplishment in music is simply an. 
indication that these children Eire versatile and can succeed fairly 
well in different lines. They have larger interests, broader social 
And intellectual connections, because they have larger and better 
native capacities. Some have believed that musical ability is an 
indication of exceptional mental powers, but the data from this 
grouty give little evidenjp of that sort. - 

The other items mentioned are common to such a small number 
that they do not warrant any special mention. In general the group 
seems to be an all-round group of exceptionally good students, and 
their abilities do not seem to be specialized in any direction to the 
exclusion of other activities and inter^ts. 

. Table 33 .-^Payfor outside work. 



Boys. 

OlHs. 

Both. 

Work outside 


74 

127 

201 

Pay for work 


22 

44 

93 

54 

115 

98 

iNo... 

30 

73 

103 

Time spent each dhy on oulaidtf work by the boya: 
Maximum. 1 . 

A/lian 




Hours. 


Minimum 

Time spent each day on outside work by the girla: 


Maximum. 

Median..., 

Minimum. 


2J 

i 

3 

I 


More than 36 per cent have not been required to do any outside 
work and have thus been free to give all their attention to school 
work. Yet it is interesting to know that about 64 per cent have given 
considerable time to work outside of their regular school course, and 
31 per cent of the group have engaged in work of- a remunerative 
nature, and still have been able to excel. 


A 


Table 34.— Outside advantages, 

\ ' n , 

Advantages. 

» \ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Libraries 

Museums 

Churches V 

44 

14 

57 

35 

27 

83 

22 

137 

58 

77 

127 

35 

204 

93 

104 

Theaters 

.Tr»v«L 


Table 34 indicates that outside advantages have been good, with 
churches, libraries, travel, and theaters furnishing advantages to the- 

k l ar £ er number. As in the case of special accomplishments) however, 

• • • <* • • ’ • '* 
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it may be assumed that the exceptional student takes advantage of 
special opportunities chiefly because he is exceptional. A more 
detailed study of these advantages should be made in order to show 
their value as educational factors. 



Table 35. — Vocational work and guidance. 


Vocational work. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Dc tit. 


56 

116 

172 

Dimply answered i cs 

Manual training (alone) 

8 

13 

4 

30 

38 

13 

Manual training and agriculture 


Smith- Hughes agriculture 

3 


4 

« 

Agriculture (alone) 

o 

3 

9 

Commercial 

1 

1 

o 

m 

■ 

4 

Commercial and manual training 

1 

2 

1 

Vocational education 

IQ 

Home economics and agriculture i 

m 

M 

j 

15 

Home economics 



•kt 

Homo economics and manual training 



M 

Home economics, manual training, and commercial 


i 

1 

1 

l 

» 

Home economics and vocational education 


] 

Home economics, ogriculture, and vocational educatiou t . . 



r 4 

1 

j 

Home economics, agriculture, %nd manual training.? 


] 


in 

on 

1 



JVJ 

40 

Total 


o-jn 

o 1 m 


in> , 

*~Aj 

ilD 


About 40 per cent have had vocational work offered in the high 
school. This is a rather small number when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that much emphasis has been placed upon tho voca- 
tional work in the high schools of Iowa during the last few y^ars. 
About 60 per cent of this group have not been attracted by the 
' vocational work offered in our high schools. However, when we take 
into consideration that more than one-half of the entire group entered 
high school bocause of a desire for a higher general education, it is 
not at all surprising that the percentage taking vocational work is 
rather low. 

Table 36. — Reason* for entering high school . 


Reasons. 


Desire for an education . 
To prepare for college.. . 

To make a success 

Custom. 


Love for school 

Influence of parents 

For a diploma 

To be able to make money. .. 
Influence of brother or sister. 

Influence of teachers 

Not stated 


Total. 


Boys. 


41 

0 

12 

8 

6 

13 


06 


Girls. 


121 

4 

27 

26 

10 

23 

3 


220 


Both. 


It is # quite evident from Table 36 that ambition for an education 
or desire “for mental development is the leading factor in causing 
these students to take the high-school course. They have of their 
own volition made the choice to pursue their studies toward a higher 
education. , 
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Every young person faces with more or less seriousness the question 
of a life work. In former years the question was very simple and 
did not demand a great deal of consideration. At present it has 
become a very .serious problem. - ' 

It*l$ evident that whatever the occupation cholbn, the individual 
must be prepared to meet the demand of that occupation. Compe- 
tition grows stronger every year, and the demand of the business, 
world for efficient workers is growing continually stronger. The 
time is here when the inefficiently trained worker does not count for 
much in comparison with the worker who is trained for the most 
efficient service. Amoug the masses there has been for the last few 
years a tendency- toward industrial training, and' every day we see 
examples of what the times are demanding in the" way of highest 
skill in industry. 

Schools are everywhere meeting the demands as rapidly as possible, 
and there is no longer serious lack of educational opportunities. The* 
vital point is the choice that the individual makes. It is not the 
relative importance of any of the occupations, but rather the question, 
as to which of these professions the natural abilities of the individual 
fit him for. The misfit is the individual who has made the wrong 
choice: Many boys who would have been good farmers have been 
made into poor lawyers or ineffective clergymen. Until recently 
almost any fanciful advice of a friend or relative might be responsible 
for a life choice. At present we are on the verge of a vocational 
guidance era, such as will enable the majority of young people to 
.find their right calling. > ' 

In reference to the following table, it is to be noted that 140 have 
selected the pfofession of teaching. This is probably a natural 
choice for those who undoubtedly found more than ordinary pleasure 
in scholastic work. We should expect those who have been leaders 
in scholastic tvork to have a desire to lead others into the intellectual 
life. Perhaps no other profession offers a greater opport un ity for 
•efficiency in social service than that of teaching, and it is significant 
that such a large percentage of this group of exceptional students 
have selected teaching as their profession. 

The other professions- are well represented except that of the 
ministry. The church has doubtless been a great factor in the 
uplift of society, and now society demands that the church be under 
direction of the most capable leaders. Very little, influence of a 
religious nature, however, emanates from the public school, because 
the church and the school are separated in our country by constitu- 
‘ tional authority. * ■ *' 
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Table $7.— Occupations selected. 


Occupations. 


Teaching 

Law 

Electrical engineering 

Stenography 

Nursing 

Medicine 

Journalism 

Engineering 

Chemistry. 

Civil engineering 

Banking. 

Farming 

Business. 

Dramatic ah 

Decorator ... 1 


Boys. 


Girls. 


139 

0 

1 


Both. 


140 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

7 

7 

0 

6 

5 

5 

6 
4 
3 
3 


Occupations, 


Accounting 

Animal husbandry. . . 

Dentistry 

Undertaxing 

Christian service /. 

Mercantile business 

Mechanical engtneerii ig. . . 

Finance.... 

Commerce 

Writing 

Poultry business 

Library work 

Secretarial work 

Undecided 


Boys. 


Total. 


I 


Girls. ! Both. 


29 


9a 


i 

i 

1 
t 

2 
40 

220 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

H 


111 . 


Of the group 143 believe they will like the work of the .profession 
chosen. This reason is more frequently given by the girls than the 
boys. Financial gain does not seem to figure in the choice_ntfcd«i 
by the girls, but is more prominent with the boys. It is very dotShfrul- 
whether the vocational work of the high school lias had much to do 
with the choice made. It is evident that we need courses to teach 
high-school students just what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of various traces, businesses, and professions. They would then 
choose more wisely. Certainly the following table does not indi- 
cate that these exceptional youth choose a life work because they 
have special talents and altitudes for it. 

Table 38 . — Reasons for choice made. 


Reasons. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Reasons. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Believe they will like It . . 
Believe they have special 
talent for it 

38 

105 

143 

Useful to self 


o 

f 

• 




Experience 

4 

* 

ft 

• I 

a 

« 5 

14 

19 

Not stalnrf 

37 

o 

f 

Influence of parents or 
Others 

*4 

12 

10 

lfl 

18 


72 

109 

Financial gain 

8 

A OUII...,.. t ». ...... 

90 

220 

310 


Table 39 . — Time given to Sunday-school trori, 


Time givgp. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Time given. 

Boys. 

No time given 

19 

8 

1 

1 

_ 7 

20 

37 

22 

6 

3 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

Regular Sunday-school 


1 hour per week.. 7 

2 hours per week .... 

29 
-21 
. 5 
3 
2 

2 

3 hours per week.. 

4 hours per week 

6 hours per week 

Some... 

One and one-half hours . . . 
Two and one-half hours. . . 

LI /vq 4 QiiffiAa t* 

, 7 
1 

0 boon Mr week 

One-half hour per week. * 
20 misuses per week 

4 

1 

1 

2 

TV* 

ba 091 oi bimoay «. 

1 evening per week 

2 days per week 

i 

40 minutes per week 

1 

wot stated* 

40 

45 minutes per week 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

93 







Girls. 


15 

5 

3 

I 

1 

3 

114 

■*» 


Both. 


2 

n 

8 

• X 

f 

I 

154 

Hi 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES ASIDE FROM HIGH-SCHOOL WORK. 
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In former years the school afforded the most important social 
i unci ions in the community. In the rural places and smaller towns 
<he schoolhouses were places of gatherings for various purposes. 
However, in recent years, there has been a sad neglect in the matter 
of properly uniting the school and community interests. Betts u 
in making a summary of the social process savs that it is mode up 
of all (he varied experiences of men ss they wo* and play together 
including all the manifold activities constituting the social insti- 
tutions. This social process is man’s creation as well as his oppor- 
tunity. The school has been said to be both an expression of social 
consciousness and intellectual consciousness. 

More than 43 per cent of this group have given time to outside 
activities or social affairs. They have not been contented with' 
those which were afforded by the general school plan. The girls 
show less interest than the hoys, for about 50 per cent of the girls 
are engaged in outside activities as against 65 per cent of the bovs 
Several indicated in their replies to the questionnaire that they were 
not inclined to engage in any social activities other than those 
Afforded by the school. Some have expressed the opinion that if 

tioM W6re tG d ° thC,r W ° rk WeU ’ they hAd no ty 110 for outside orgsniza- 

Table j&*~Oth£T orgatiitcUioTw. 4 


Organisation. 


None 

Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association 

Young Men’s Christian 

Association 

Modern Woodmen....!.. 

Royal Neighbor.. 

Eastern Har 

Epworth League 

Christian Endeavor 

Qunp Fire Girls. 

Orchestra 

D O A \ 

”* ^ a ..... * 

Gospel Team 

Dally Jewish School 

ComnmnJtj Club 


Bovs. 


S3 


Girls. 


Both. 


102 

12 


1 

; i 
2 

^ 4 

\ l \ 


135 

12 

0 

4 
I 
1 

5 
7 

14 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 
1 


Orjjaniratlon. 


Boys. 


American Legion Auxil- 


iary 

Bov Scouts 

I. D. K. D. Y 

Spanish Club 

Bap. Y . p. Colon. 


Bap. Y. P. Cnl 
Rebecca Ledge 
Dramatic Club. 


Music Club 

Literary Society. 

Dt Malay 

Bard 

Not stated 


Total. 


2 

4 

1 

27 


Girts. 


Both. 


75 


103 


96 


220 


316 


COLLEGE PLANS. / 

Only 16 from the entire group state that 7 they will not attend 
college. Over 60 per cent have already decked upon the institution 
they will attend, the State schools of Iow/being preferred by those 
who have made their choice. * ' 

| U. H. Social Principles of Education, p. 129; 
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The following table gives the complete list of institutions 
students will attend : 

Table 41. — Institutions the students will attend. 



IasUtuUocuL 


low* 8Ut« Uni varsity . 
low* SUU Teachers Col- 
lege 

low* SUU Agricultural 
College 


Simpson College. 
Coe Coll w 


Cornell College 

Drake U nlvmity - . . . . 

Qrinnell College 

Dos Moines University. 

Buena Vista College 

8t. Olaf College 

Olwein .. 

Leland Stanford Unlver 

■tty 

Penn College 

California University 

Spencer 

Marshalltown 

Uni vanity of Chicago 


Bovs. 


It 


19 

\ 


Girts. 

rP 

Both. J 

*A 

&2 

48 

11 

A 

25 

h 

10 

4 

7 

4 

A 

4 

6 

J 

3 

1 

• l 2 
* 2 


2 


l 

1 

1 

I 

1 

l 

1 

l 

1 

1 


1 

1 




Institution*. 


>vs. 


Oind until University. . . 

Pella College 

Missoula t Ontario) 

Oregg (Chicago) 

Demeon University 

U. 8. Military Academy. 

Creighton Cohere 

Moniingside College 

Parsons College 


Girlv Both. 


lowi Wosleysn 
Monmouth College 

Rock Island 

Notre I>ame. 


Nebraska Wesleyan 

George Washington I'ni- 

venrtty *.\ 

Upper Iowa v 

UndeddeAnd those not 
going 


Total 


1 

1 

l 

l 

1 

1 \ 
1 

I < 
l 

1 

1 


SI 


w 


95 


I 

I 

1» 


220 


Table \2.~-DefiniU time for tludy . 


Definite time. 


Y« 

No 

Sometimes . 
Not stated . 


Total. 


Roy*. 


42 

50 


W 


Olrb. 


107 

105 

1 

7 


220 


Both. 


SIS 


STUDY METHODS. 

One of the most valuable things for any student to learn is how to 
study. Study plans are generally neglected in our schools. It is 
too often the case that the teacher does the thinking for the student. 
A better plan is to lead the student into the, subject in such a way 
that he does his own thinking and is able to economize his time in 
the mastery of the subject. 


. 119 

* 165 

1 

II 


316 


From the table above we learn that almost 47 percent have a 
definite time for study. The girls show a somewhat higher record 
for a definite time for study, standing higher than 48 j>er cent, while 
the boys are a little less than 44. We are not justified in concluding 
that a definite study period has had much to do in raising the standard 
of scholarship for our exceptional group. They seem to have sue-' 
ceeded in spite of irregularity in the study period. 


STUDY METHODS. 

Table iS.—Timt token studying it done. 


-35 


~ — 1 ■ ^ 

y/*’ • „ T\m« of study. 

Boy«. 

Olrh. 

BoUt 

Morning and afternoon 

Afternoon tind nicht... ’* * 

Morning uud nigh i 

Morning * 

Kvming.... \\\\\ 

Afternoon ’ A 

Nodflinife lime * •„ 

Not stated.,.. * 



- Total 

8 

31 

1 

50 

5 

4 

$ 

i 

i05 

13 

4 

I 

L !U 

* . _ \ 

"i 

220 

316 


Table in indicates (hat the general tendency of the group a to 
situ > evening. This is to he expected with the average student 
as the most available tune free from outside disturbing^influences. ’ 

Table <4.— $(udy in. room vhere others are talking. 


Study where disturbed. 


Y<* 

No 

Sometimes* 
Not ?U!«d.. 

Total, 


. J ;. 


Boys. 

OlrU. 

i 

56 

132 

23 

55 

14 

21 

3 

12 

96 

230 




Both. 


m 

78 

35 

15 


316 


• ( yenry per cent study in rooms where others are tlflkin** For 
".0 average person proper attention can not be secured when (here 
.s confusion and distract, on. The fact (hat these exceptional stu- 
dents have been able to master work in the midst of confusion is an 1 
ind'cution either that they have a high degree of conccntrative power 

or that the tasks assigned were not difficult enough to require lone 
continued and undisturbed effort. ^ 

Table 45 ■— Does talking annoy t 


<aau»B l/U Dell 

per cent claim to be disturbed. 


Talking anpoys. \ . 

Boys. 

<«irls. 

I noth. 

No . w 

.. 

VfS 

Somewhat 

Not stated ' 

* 

toi 

61 

17 

16 

.12 

1 , 

102 

47 

45 

26 

' 

163 

64 

61 

38 

" rr ? , * 

96 

• 220 

316 
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Table 46 . — Separate roam, for study. 


0 

\ Separate study room. 

. Boys. 

Girls. 

*} 

Both. 

A . 

No • 

— v : — 

► 167 

42 
4 
7 

241 

53 

6 

16 

* 

Yes ! 

Sometimes •. 

Not Stated 

Total ! ' ... 

06 

220 

316 

4 ■* 


According to Table 46 more than 73 per cent of the group do not 
have a separate study room. 

Table 47 . — Lessons studied at home. 


Study at home. * 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Hardest T. 

• 54 

128 

43 

. 13 

9 

• 29 

1 Of] 

Easiest ; , 

14 


Either place .'... 

- 

9 

ol 

22 

a 

Both home and school . . 


Not stated 

19 

48 





Total. .i. .4 

4 

96 

** 220 

318 

* 


Of the entire group 57 per cent choose to study the hardest lessons 
' at home. . * 

. Table 48 . — Preference for home or school study. 


«* Preferences. 0 

„ Boys. 

• 

Gtrls. 

Both. 


12 

. • 72 

8 
5 

61 

141 

11 

7 

73 

212 

19 

• 12 

School 

No preference r. 

Not statejl t 

Total *. 

96 

220 

316 



* ' jl 

Sixty-seven per cent report a preference for study IH^chool. It is 
•not at all improbable that the social surroundings of the school will 
v in some measure account for this tendency in each case. The atmos- 
phere of the school is such that the student will find it easier to con- 
centrate upon his lessons than in the average ^home, where various 
interests within the home are sources of distraction. 


U 


V 


|| #’ o * , 

. . Table 49 .— Study with some one else. 

L l_ . ‘ v 

IT r 

4 Study with anotjHjr. * 

Boys. 

• 4 

Girls. 

• . - t 

Both. 

No 

t 

92 

207 

•4 

8 

3 

290 

4 

8 

6 


Sometimes.... 7. , f ... .#/. /... 

2 

2 

Not stated . 

Total....:... 

00 



220 

316 


* f • * * , . 
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Thftv^rm 95 f P6 K C6D ^ re f ort ^ at prepare their lessons alone. 
They appear to be quite dependent upon their own ability to perform 

the task of lesson preparation. However, we can not conclude that 

S™ 8 — “ th f ^''ics - due to this fact because in a 
similar investigation carried on in 1917 by Professor Clement " of all 

patdS £ot a.r eV : ral ' arge Citi0S ° f lUln -° i3 91 P- 

Ta ble 50 . — Help received from parents 


• 

Help from parents. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

; 

81 

1 

11 

207 

2 

11 

291 

3 

22 



Total 


96 

220 

^ 

~3ld 


“y ae, P 18 receiv «d from parents on lesson preparation 

mnl P r?h t3m r-, SP f nd con t iderable . time in .assisting their children 
p epare leir daily lessons, but this probably applies more definitely 
to poor students, who need help than to good ones. ' ^ * 

Table 51 . — Help received from friends. 


Help from fi lends. % 

Boys. 

<# 

Girls. 

— 

TBoth. 

Yes 

76 

3 

4 

13 

194 

5 

8 

13 

270 

• 8 

12 

26 

Not stated I.'."""" 

• 

Total 


96 

220 

316 

1 T* 1 




- _ 1 X 1 H report tnat tney have received son™ 

ep from friends. This percentage was expected to be very small 
when so few, reported as having studied their lessons witfi someone 

Table 52 .—Help reeeivedfrom teachers. 


Help from teachers. 


M- 

8oine.... * - r....,,.. 

Not8,atw, I:::::::::::::::::::::::;;;:;:;;;; 

Total...'. . 


»Boys. 

Girls. 

Doth. 

59 

161 

220 

« i? 

27 

36 

17 

23 

40 

11 

9 

30 

96 

220 

316 
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outside help had little to do with making them stand above their 
fellows. They have worked independently and without much 
assistance. 

From the answers received to the questioi) as to the amount of 
help received, it is safe to assume that the time given to help from 
teachers is so small that its effect upon their scholarship is negligible. 
The tables are conclusive evidence that this group is made up of 
pupils who arc sufficiently able to do independently' the tasks whicli 
the school assigns them. 

Table 53 . — Number of minutes spent on each subject. 


Subjects. 


.t* 

Physics 

English 

History 

Civics 

Sociology. 

Botauy 

Geometry 

Economics 

Bookkeeping 

Domestic sc ience. 
Commercial law. . 

Literature 

French....*. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar.*. 

Agriculture. 

Geography 

Stenography 

Latin 

Methods 

Psychology 


By boys. 


20 


30 40 45 60 90 Median 


Spelling 
Public speaking. 

Physiology 

Hygiene 

Chemistry 

Algebra... 


Final me lian. 


25 17 


1 1 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

40 

40 

00 


45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

40 

90 

45 

45 

•10 

20 

40 

45 

45 

40 

45 


40 


By girls. 


20 

30 

40 

45 

60 

90 

5 

15 

23 

50 

44 

25 

14 

20 

21 

35 

10 

4 

2. 

7 

21 

19 

12 

5 

5 

8 

19 

22 

9 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

3 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


3 

1 

. . . . 

4 

2 

.... 

ti 

11 

10 

5 

2 







4 


3 

2 

i 

t 

9 

2 

3 

7 

A 

9 

1 

3 

* 

2 

0 

13 

8 

5 

*2“ 

4 

4 

5 



1 


2 

3 

10 

2 

5 

*2 

I 

2 

5 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

. a • ■ 

2 

1 

2 

-2 

6 

5 

19 

15 

9 

1 

8 

2 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.4.. 

* 

1 

2 



.... 

5' 

1 

1 



.... 

3 

.... 

4 

.... 

1 




1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

y 














Median. 


According to Table 53, there were 2 boys who usually spent 20 
minutes in preparing a physics lesson, 15 boys who spent 30 minutes, 
25 boys who spent 40 minutes, 17 boys who spent 45 minutes, etc. 
The median number of minutes spent by the boys was 40. 

The question concerning the time spent on each subject was not 
very fully answered. However, the limited data received indicate 
that the boys as a group spend a little less time in lesson preparation 
than the girls. It would appear that the time spent on each lesson 
falls quite well within the regular study periods at school. 
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STUDY METHODS. * * . 

Table 5 4 .— Time spent per day in home ' study. 


89 


Time. 


} hour 

f 

1 hour 

H hours []][ 

2 nours .* ’ * * ] 

24 hours 

3 hours 

Inclefmi I e 


Boys. 


8 
40 
16 1 
14 
2 
3 
2 
5 


Girls. 


24 

76 

40 

18 

20 

3 


Both. 


32 

116 


from the foregoing table we note that home study is quite limited 
of hZrut 006 aCh00 ' St “ d ^ P e ™ d — ‘*>e amount 


* Time. » 

Boys. 

Olrts. 

Both. 

Do not review 

Reviow outline .......... * 

Sometimes ’ * 

4 da vs to a week.. 

28 

15 

2 

7 

8 
32 

65 

10 

12 

20 

73 

4 

93 

25 

14 

27 

20 

105 

4 

1 day or night. . .. 

Notated 

Total 

T 

92 

190 

288 


. ib • . . p f cent d0 not review at all. Almost 36 per cent 

do their re viewing in one day or evening, and not quite 15 per con 

” s . on p r tlmo : I‘ would appear from this table that the group 

are able to assimilate their work in the regular study and thft ex- 

“ 7 n0 ‘ “ooded to prepare for examinations. • They 

apparently got clear ideas as the facS are presented in class and 

‘ hcm without much repetition. They evidently have a 
very high degree of retentive power. y 


Table 56.— Review when not asked to do so. 


« * ■ y 

Review. ' 4 

Boys. 

IBM 

Girls. 

Both. 

Yes 

no...,::;:; 

Bmetimes...:::::::::::;;:;;:::;; 

Not stated 



Total 

42 

19 

33 

2 

117 

49 

49 

5 

% 

82 

7 


96 

220 

316 


Table 56 reveals the fact that almost 50 per cent of the group make 
“of reviewing former lessons when npt asked to d 0 P 8 o by 
hen* teachers^ and 25 per cent more make such reviews sometimes 7 
is evident that voluntary reviews may have been a yery important 
factor m giving the exceptional group their superior place. 
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STUDY METHODS. 4^ 

Almost; 8 3 p er cent read the assignment carefully the first time 
the) go over it. This method may be significant, inasmuch*as there is 
a tendency for students to. hurry over their lessons without fully 
comprehending the meaning. Yet the following table shows that 

58 per cent read their lesson rapidly as a whdle the first time they so 
over it. * J * 

Table 61. — Read the assignment rapidly as a whole. 


Assignment road rapidly. 

Boys. 

iris. 

Bolt). 


44 

40 

12 

1 ssi: 
1 • 

1 

1 

151 

136 

29 

Not slated 

Total... 


00 

220 

316 

Table 62. Humber of limes the assignment is read. 

t 

Times read. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

1 time 

32 

55 

7 

2 

OS 

120 

15 

11 

100 

1*1 

22 

1.1 

Nql stated 

Totdl 


06 

«. 

220 

316 


time, while 57 per cent reftd it twice. 


LO rcaa me lesson only one 

■ 1 ... - , ■ — The fact that lessons are 

learned with so little study is an indication of 

retentive power. 


a superior grade of 
# 

Table 63.— Piek out the important points mentally. 


Important points noted. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Yes 

90 

6 

183 

30 

7 

273 

36 

7 

8omet imes , * 

Total 



96 

220 

316 


nrV- , • tne most un P or tant points mentally 

while making lesson preparation and 2 per cent use this method part 

of the tune. This is undoubtedly a fruitful method of lesson prepa- 


ration. 
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STUDY OP DISTINGUISHED HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


Less than 28 per cent of the group make a practice of distributing 
the time for their lessors. The usual practice is to study the lesson 
until it is finished. 

Table 65. — Study the entire lesson at one sitting. 


1/Css on at one sitting. 

• ’ • 

Yes 

Usually . 

No...: 

Not stated 

Total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

50 

103 

159 

20 

52 

72 

10 

53 

00 

4 

12 

16 

96 

220 

310 


The above table indicates the same plan as shown in Table 64. 
Several of those who reported stated that they did not do all their 
studying at one sitting on account of other matters interfering with 
their carrying out such a plan. 

Table 66. — Definite time for each subject . 


Definite time. 


Yes. 

No. 


Not stated.. 
Total. 




Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. ^ 

70 

148 

218 I 


56 

77 1 

5 

16 

21 1 

96 

220 

316 I 


Almost 69 per cent of the group observe a definite timo for lesson 
preparation. Regular study habits are always conducive to good 
school work. From the explanations given by many in answer to 
the question, it would appear that these definite periods run in 
succession, corresponding with the recitation during the day, and 
probably have no great significance in relation to the attainments 
of the group. 

* 

Table 67.— Frapie possible questions which may arise in class. 


Possible question framed. 

Boys. 

i Girls. 

Both. ; 

Yes 

58 

190 


No . 

29 

, 9 

lOn 

At 

ifj 1 

M 1. 

Sometimes 

io 

Ym | 

Ofl V 

Total 

Oft 

XV 

$ non 

Jo 1 
tit 1 
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Sixty-two per cent go to class' already prepared to answer any 
possible questions which may be asked by the teacher upon the 
lesson. This doubtless has been an important factor in their study 
methods. This group seems to, have shown intelligence' in weighing 
import ant topics in the text to be considered in tho recitation; >. 

* ' . 
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STUDY METHODS. 

t 

Table 6$.— Study outline of text in review. 


43 


Study outline. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

. Both. 

J® 8 * 

80 

5 

** 2 

9 

177 

14 

2 

27 



257 
19 
• 4 

36 

Not stated.';.:!:! ;;::";;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Total 

— ■ 

^ 96 | 

220 j 

316 


Bead all of text. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

| Both. 

Yea.. 

5 

C Q 

14 

19 

Not stated 

oo 

1 

2 

192 

4 

10 

280 

5 

12 

Total 


4 

96 



220 

316 


Eighty-seven per cent study the outline of th<S»text for review. 
This method may have considerable part in enabling them to do a 
high grade of work It has enabled them to make a more accurate 
analysis of the whole course of study and sum up the larger facts to 
be remembered. - 

Table 69. -Read all of the text in reviciu. 


Only about 6 per cent report the reading of the entire text in 
renew for examination It is very doubtful if such a method would 
be of much- value whde preparing for an examination, since the 

hold g :,“„c^U en UP With the detaUS ° nd ^ 10 «»* “d 


Table 70. -Co over the lesson mentally just before going to clast. 

Study before class. 

d T * 

Boys: 

Girls. 

Both. 

Yes * 



Sometimes * 

Not stated — 



Total 

49 

36 

5 

7 

154 

43 

12 

11 

203 

78 

17 

18 

— 

96 

220 

316 


Sixty-four per cent go over their lessons mentally just before 
going to class The boys and the girls make different uses of this 

Mr ce°nt T? b ° yS 8tai ! d u 56 *** Cent ’ whUe the stand at 75 
per cent. This appears to be an excellent method of fixing in memory 

too important facts of the lesson* . 

th°Sv^ Ut 23 per cent “ the metw of re P estin e the to 
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Table 12.—Reci f e the lesson to some one. 


J 

Recite tho lessons. y 

Boys. 

w 

Girls. 

Both. 

No 

Yea : 

1 w' 

209 

0 

2 

3 

303 

0 

2 * 

5 

Sometimes 

i 

Not stated. „ 

2 

Total..... 



,90 

220 

i 

316 


Table 73 .—Study lessons aloud. 




Study aloud. 

\ 


Girls. 

Both. 

No 

91 

195 

296 

Yes : 

•j 

11 . 

n 

Sometimes 

1 

10 

•«» 

11 

Not slated ' 

2 

4 

5 

Total 

90 

220 

316 




The method of reciting tho lesson to some one is used but little. 
Only about 4 per cent read their lesson aloud. For this exceptional 
group, auditory effects do not seem to be very vital in fixing in memory 
facts to be learned. 


Table 74. — Delight in class discussions. 


Class discussions. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Yes 1 ... 

83 

191 

974 

No , 

4 

12 

*1 v 

Sometimes 

4 

-5 

in 

o 

Not stated \ 

a 

12 ' 

w 

17 

Total 1 

96 

220 

316 

■ ■ 1 ■ 1 — ■ ■ -y — - — — — — 

1 % 


More than 8§ per cent of the group delight in cl^ss discussions. ' It 
is quite probable that active discussion has beeh a strong factor in 
enabling them to reach their high rank. 

t ‘ : ’ *• 




EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS, 
Table 75. — Other pinna mentioned. 


45 


% — 

Other plans 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Review daily * * 

Correlate facts mentally * 

8 

10 

1 

6 

52 

3 

« 

14 

02 

4 

* ,c y c i, cuiputtsizeu ana unaeriineii parts — ■ 

Memorize important ports ! ! * 

Oood night ’s sloop before examination - 

6 

7 

1 

w 

8 

2 

15 

2 

1 

3 

6 

8 

22 

3 

1 

Read entire book _ /. V/ * — * 

Dependfipon daily work * ' 

Spend a night on each subject.**!! 

Mental review without text ... • 

3* 

4 

1 

23 

2 

1 

6 

1 

26 

2 

Study outline and form possible questions * — * 

’«* 

1 

3 

1\ 

3 

— 

0 

10 

15 

* ... • — • 


«. Uie auove i a Die a^not bring out any strikingly new 
question ^ " ■*’*"* « lo ^* dumber m ‘ de I K' ">ply Vthis 


Table 76.- The t Infant's oum opinion oa to why he gained distinction. 

: 

I ause of distinction. 


Hard work . . 

Good teachers !!!!!!*!!! ! 

Concentration on work . .!!!*:*« 

Native ability . . .\\\\* 

Ambition and desire for education 

Regular habits * 

Interest and enjoyment . . ! 

prwe ;;;;;;;;;; 

N °i stated ;;;;;; 


Total. 


Roys. 

Girls. 

27 

43 

3 

8 

16 

27 

« 21 

37 

6 

27 

11 

42 i 

1 

18 

2 

1 

0 

17 

| 96 

220 | 


V 


70 

II 

43 

58 

33 

53 

10 

3 

26 


310 


It is interesting that more than 18 per cent account for th»i* 
superiority through heredity and almost the same per cent account 
or it through regular habits. Doubtless each of these factor* his 
been very vrtal » making it possible for ths pupils to achiels 

educational aspects. 

th n gr °. UP “ a 7 hoI ° We may concl «de that strong native 
abilitv is the dominant factor which is responsible for their success 

Noreworthy and Whitley “ maintain that the majority of children 
who aro advanced m school work are taller and heavier than the av- 
erage or their age, and that such children will maintain and finish 
their course earlier than the usual age, and will by no moans be 
h>und occupying the lower stations of life. They state that at least 

endowment *?*? ° W ° th ™ r to h.^ 

endowment while a few gain- distinction by extra time civon hv 

teachcm jmd parents othere. g " hy 

" Norswortby *od Whitby . Piychology of Childhood, p. 329. ’ “ — 
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The home conditions of this group have been far above the average. 
The parents have been active and progressive in their respective 
professions and callings. This activity in connection with their keen 
interest in the education of their children has doubtless been respon- 
sible for the students’ taking an unusual interest in gaining an educa- 
tion. Many of them have had advantages of country influences 
which are claimed to be conducive to the development of high moral 
and intellectual standards. 

These pupils have an inherent desire to learn. Their ambitions 
and life plans all show a much higher standard than those of the 
average student. Almost all of the group will continue their intel- 
lectual pursuits in college or university, while a large percentage are 
looking forward to this training With a definite profession in mind. 

Study methods have been of little avail in helping them to learn. 
They have excellent native powers of concentration and possess clear 
minds, which have enabled them to grasp ideas nnd hold them. 
A few methods which have apparently been helpful to them may be 
mentioned. A very large per cent of them have made it a point to 
^view previous lessons, even when not asked to do so bv the teacher. 
Going over points mentally and in particular, just before going to 
class is common to 62 per cent of them. Sixty-two per cent plan 
and formulate questions which might arise in the recitation and 81 
per cent review the outline of the text when preparing for an examina- 
tion. However, their achievement has been due chiefly to fine quali- 
ties of mind and special capabilities to perform the high-school 
tasks assigned them without much reference to special methods of 
study or teachers’ devices. 

It is evident that exceptional ability must rest upon some psy- 
chological basis, and if discovered early in an individual’s career 
much may be done to direct and control his educational work in a 
scientific manner. Angell 17 believes that all the more conspicuous 
forms of exceptional ability have a high degree of internal association, . 
wliich is a good form of mental activity, and' would account in 
part for the psychological basis of genius. 

Professor O’Shea 19 makes the following statement after a study 
of precocity: 

It requires a higher intellectual ability to understand and react toward h uman 
beings than to solve problems in arithmetic. Is not the child wasting time doing these 
things? One can take his time to do problems; they will not change, but proper 
reactions to parents, brothers and sisters, etc., are ever varying. One who has pete . 
knows how to deal with them appropriately to their main distinguishing traits and 
he will modify his actions toward them. This form of learning is much more wonder 
ful than learning language. • - * 

« Angell, J. R. Psychology, p. 211 

** O'Shea, M. V. Popular UisooncepUoos Concerning Precocity in Children Science, 1011, to). M, 
pp. M6-871. * 
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iB unuiu * 1 “»"*l liu«. ofton to 

Ihe eiduaioD of ordinary tbmg.. I, 8c neral Urn* prodigi* m interior 

rto t 3 D M U “ ng8e '’ OT,1,i ”“ d '* PeCMr “ kventive ability with togud 

Th‘ ^ b "‘"“ Iiti " a “kotod coaaUtoto the earliest nourishment of themiod 
h ™ real teacher ta the one who helps the child to understand what he sees about 

to Tltchenop '“ when we go beyond our particular inter- 
«ts or field, we accept what other people tell ue, and after we have 

Uh,ir^ h y0n f ry “ ,anllo<>d ’ are largely elavee of the brain 
hab.ta which were formed in early youth. Our tendencies then may 

be spoken of as a number of tributaries, and the train of habitual 
ideas becomes greatly reinforced by associates; we get talent; but 
when active thought continues into mature life, we have genius. 

ames *° maintains that, instead of attention being responsible for 
genius as some believe, genius is responsible for the great attention 
shown by exceptional characters. He makes the following statement : 

It is probable that genius tends actually to prevent a man from acquiring habits of 
ioluntar> attention, and that moderate intellectual endowments are the in which * 
we may beat expect, here as elsewhere, the virtues of the will, atricUy bo called to 
thrive. Lut, whether the attention comes by grace of genius or by dint of will the 
.ongcr one does attend to a topic the more mastery of it one has. And the faculty of 
\olun tardy bringing back a wandering attention over and over again i 8 the very root 
of judgment, character, and will. No one ia compos ,ui if he hat-fit not 
non wlpch should improve thin faculty would be the educatipn par excellence^ Dut 
i " T* “ ideal 10 give practiaU di ^tions lor bringing U about 

? ed T giCa ' • maximum beiring 00 attention “ that the moret^r * 
«t the child has in advance in the subject, the better he will attend. Induce him 

ud dZT knit each new thing on to some acquisition already there- 

CUn08l,y ' “ *■* ***• new thin « to come aa an Lff 

or part of an answer , to a q uestion preexisting in the mind. 

Hirsch 21 says — 

to±rrnrr: diVid "*' d0 “ n °' 

: ;rrr.i* hibi ^ 

th 'P 8 that should bo tousht for by tho tacher. ffToy Sild U ' 

^ ‘°. b * ,“^ a ” C * i J ? “ y i™ » ,hi> ■»•"«•> 'ho, the raal tom of th, taMh J lould 
•be to assist in bringing about the proper equilibrium. y 


•Tlchensr.E.B A Primer of Psychology, p. MS 
^mss, Wm. Psychology, pp. J37 and 837. 

■ Hirsch, W. Genius sad Degeneration, p. 330. 
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The above statements appear to be mere opinion, apparently not 
based upon scientific evidence. The newer theories of mental devel- 
opment and growth place more stress upon a rather constant intelli- 
gence quotient from early age to 15 or 16 years of age at least. Pro- 
fessor Terman ,** one of our best recognized workers in this field, has 
the following to say: 

Just as mental age indicates the school grade in which a child normally belongs u • 
a given tiifie, so the intelligence quotient is tho basis for prediction in regard to the 
child’s later mental development. The possibility for prediction comes from the 
fact that the intelligence quotient baa boon found in the large majority of cases to 
remain fairly constant, at least for tho ages between 3 or 4 and H or 15. For il lustra, 
tion, we will take the case of a 4-vear-old child who is found to have a mental age of 
6 years, and whose intelligence quotient iB therefore 125. The probability is that this 
child will continue to have a mental age of not far from 25 per cent above his chrono- 
logical age, with tho consequences which may be expressed as follows: 


Chrono- 
logical i|f. 

Probable 
- mental 

Probable school ability. 

4 yean. 

5 yean. 
Shears. 
10 years. 
12 years. 

5 years. 

71 years. 
10 years. 
121 rears. 
15 yean. 

Cpper kindergarten. 
Second school grade. 
High fourth grade. 
lx>w seventh grade 
First year high school. 


Scott u maintains that potential geniuses exist in large numbers 
and that the reason for their noddevelopment is that we fail to. dis- 
cover them. The instincts arise only in the presence of certain con- 
ditions which give the proper kind of stimulus. After they haye 
responded to the proper stimulus, thus, it would seem that much can 
be accomplished in the way of adjusting environment so as to awaken 
the instincts. . 

Many believe that the accomplishment of any person depends 
almost entirely upon the training and education which has been given 
from without, and that any child, regardless of what its heredity 
may be, if trained in tho proper way from early infancy will develop 
into an exceptional individual. It is true that if no suitable envi- 
ronmental conditions or training should be given a child there would 
be.no opportunity for him to develop, -since mental action must 
remain dormant if not surrounded by some external stimuli On 
the other hand, it is just as true that the mentally deficient child 
can not be developed into mediocrity, even though he be placed in 
the best of environment and subjected to the most skillful instruction. 
The relative value of heredity and environment becomes a complex 
problem for educators. While it is true that degeneracy runs in 
some families, and exceptional ability runs in other families, yet the 

* Terman, L. If. The InteUigraoe of School Children, p. 9. * 

S Scott, W. D. Incmslnc Hunuo Efficiency Id Butlnea.p. 191. 
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ch.ld who IS bom in the degenerate, family i» subjected to poor 
environment, while the child who.is bom into the toady of ex£T 

Tn e",nsi'. y 'r * mUCb * >ett * r environmental atmosphere. 

In considering the above-mentioned problems, if is safe u> say 

that we should not expect the mediocrechild to become distinguished 

men though given the best of training. In the animal worid it U 

i 1 / , obsorvod that animals of each species are bom with certain 

limitations which m a large measure will govern the life they live. 

It may be said of the child of exceptional ability that ho is in a 

cor, am sens, relatively independent of the instruction which the 

K ‘ 1 ' 1 ' hlra - But h *' "cods wise direction. His native energy 
puts drive into his work, but he needs some one to help him see to 
o»u destiny- and shape his energies toward achievement of that 
destiny The teacher should assist only in so far as it is necessary 
to enable him to make his own self-discovery. It is evident that 

rrrr •***» rccpiv ° 1,1,1 ^ 

ai»e the school fails to assist them in making their self-discovery 
Ihe best work is always accomplished by any child when he become 
the real Iluscoverer of himself in the task he is doing. Nor must he 
he satisfied alone by mere discovery in his task, but must find the 
expression of his discovery in doing the thin" 

There are parents and teachers who believe that the more we nut 

fmm r e y 6 ° ^ ChlW at &n ear,y ag0) the moro l >° given out 
from his life at a later time. On the other hand, there are those who 

Z ^1*1 ' dangCr ‘ n the P° ,,r, ng-in process. It is safer to produce 
growth from within. However, in the light of facts gained from the 

present study, and the literature from various authors writing on 
exceptional children we are led to conclude that their training\as 

hTrJlh UDdan ? enl . al ba81s the adequate stimulation of that fine 
ereditary mechanism the sense organs, the nervous system the 

l r SC ° 1, P ■ to the,r ,uU pussibiiities, so 

he hth„ . h „ “ weH coordinated «nd controlled organism, 

dl S modern 8oci0t y- The same principles hold to 

,«U children, of course, but especially for those who Are the natural 
intellectual leaders, and who are by natural endowment gifted with 
powere and possibilities above mediocrity. No efforts should be 
qwed by (,he State to expand a policy to the education of her highly 
endowed youth The State needs youth of character, moral viriLf 
it is :*““*• aA ,‘, “I" 41 ® tunning to every field of citizenship, and 

ine JSZrP ,t? & k W f “ h0Uld lon8er dela f nnntler of integrat- 

ing our efforts for the highest training of the State’s superior children. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE PROPER TRAINING Ofr SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 

• STUDENTS IN IOWA., 

ft) % 1 

Our study Of these exceptional students in th# high schools of Iowa 
suggests many .things. ‘ Probably the most important, question is, 
“ Are the high schools of Iowa, as organized at present, meeting the 
full needs of superior students?" The investigation shows ‘that not 
** many of the group have worked very hard to attain their preseiit high 
standing. It was not necessary. The course of study is planned* and 
administered and taught for the large middle group of all students 

* that enter thejtugh-'school. It is fair to assume that many individuals 
in this group have two or three times the mental ability ef the group 
for which the course was provided. JJnder such conditions they did 
not put forth superior effort To attain t^eir present high rank. Many 

„ ot them ‘could have .taken much* more difficult work, or could have 
easily mastercd‘two or three times as much. This means that many 
in this group have suffered retardation. If they have not given their 
maximum effort in reaching their present attainments, the school is in 
a measure responsible for what they have not accomplished. 

There is a-popular belief that exceptionally brifiiapt students never 
amount to much in life. While recent investigations, ‘show that this 
’ is not true, it is true that many such students absolutely ftul. The 
' ,J reason for their failure may be* that t$£bchool presented such easy 
tqsks for them that no goijtindous and concerted effort was required, 
and instead qf receiving discipline and forming correct habits these 
pupils were establishing habits of loafing, indifference, idleness, and 
even fticioujmess. 'Such a student fails in life because Jie has not been 
properly afif adequately stimulated in his whoH* school experience, 
extending possibly from the kindergarten to the* university. His 
,* failure is due to the poor training he received. ^Indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible that many of this group of distinguished pupils in the high 
# ’schools of Iowa, in their later "achievements, maj^ disappoint their 
' -f teachers wjio have rj^d them so high. If so, the explanation may 
lie in the fact that the high school failed to establish deep and funda- 

• mental- interests and ambitions; it failed in furnislyng adequate ma- 

-tejial for intellectual habit formation- and supreme 'effort. Much of 
' the pifoSeduTe of high schdol wps taken lightly, and Inade no deep and 
lasting impressions. , * ' ‘ *' 

States, municipalities,- and philanthropists' havflfe ’shown readiness 
. v -to establish institutiphs'for all eorts of sdbnonnal^ and dependents, 
but we afe now cognizant of a- greater need, "Viz, that institutions 
should be erected add schools maintained for thecpmpletg education 
# , and training of the superior individuals of the race. Heretofore, indh 
■ ' • viduals with superior endowment hawc not presented a serious prob- 
'' lem, because as such they have been certain to f rink high in their 
achiev events,* even in defiance of the training thef have received in ] 
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Z,\ r h dit>0nid SCh u°M 8 ' But if thc P reWt theory <be tme, namely; 

t Chl d 18 aCtusU7 retarded b7 bein S “^e-toconfom 

to mediocrity, then we are certainly ,.by our system, wasting our best 
material for leadership in a republic, 

t0d0 ab0Ut iU Se^ral ssgg^tions seem apro- 
t pos of the present situation. ^ 

4 thfr!^ ?° ST iSP° rtant educational w °rk could be improvised 
than that whieh Wjll give teachers information upon the mental 

Rbi i r h° f M t C ^ , <lrei1 th6y are t0 teach - CEildreir of superior 
ability should be discovered and studied in tfce junior high school 

.and even m the lower grade. Mental and educational s^aleTarfnow 

sufficiently perfected as instruments of precision to givo us accurate 

! 1 8tUt l? tS before they enter * the senior high school. 
Thisshould be done. Tlie junior high school should provide opportunity 

for educational psychologists to study and.analyze the mcntjd abilities ' 

of all student,. Tins study should have diagnostic value' ^fof each. 

* tit* f ^Tt ° f th °, S0 tCSts the Children should be classified, and a 
mental and fduJational chart should be made for each chUd which 

would be helpfiil to teachers in giving the proper instruction. Wiita 

T ? T r ' y ° f m6ntal abUitieS ° f the childron in ^e junior high r 
7 } tbe supenor ones could readily be discovered and diagnosed ' 

admin° U ^ r* 77 “ ^ sch ° o1 — tho teachers and the • 

administration fully: apprised of their capabilities and powers ' This 

mstnictmn could then be adjusted to their abilities and interests. 

« , Second - Highjschool principals and teachers should constantly 

7 !T T"i the faCt tbat bigh-school students present very large- 
individual differences m mental abilities. These difference^Ihow^ 

range in most tests tWfar given from one to five points, at least 
and in some instances a much g|eater range. This means that 
romo students have five times as much mathematical ability ns 
others^some students can learn history five times as well ‘as othem • 
some students can' do manuaUtaining work fiVe times as well as 
others With such facts as these constantly in mind it ie incon 

Xustmeh^ h,gh ‘ 8Ch 7 faCUl i ieS 8h ° Uld fail t0 ma<ke ^ be “Pessary 

work7n il b l U T U and t6a6hing t0 P ermH each student 7o 

work up to his highest capacity If real achievement is made tft 

ar H P mn d d« P 7 ** 1 ™ ™ t6 ™ 8t * and P 0Wers - «» d ^ student adaptations ‘ 
e made to conform to these interests and powers, then the superW 

udents in high school will be properly cared for. But ifJie is' 
J ar "P° red by association with mediocrity .and , if his course is not 
bremdened and deepened id meet intellectual abilities aftd desires ' 
he is doomed to a type of retardation that is ^ell-nigh impossible to 

life mlv h m b ter eduCa 1 tipDtt i 1 ' W ° rk ' No matter vhft Ehia college 
^rhi. 0 ; ^ bow^cel lent his graduate work, he has RUstained^ . 
m bk atecondary training that can never be replaced. • ;> 
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Third. High-school principals and teachers in Iowa should ask 
for a state-wide survey of their schools early in each academic year. 
This survey might very well be undertaken by the cooperation of 
departments of education and psychology from the institution^ of 
higher learning in jSwa. It should consist of two or three standard- 
ized intelligence tests, and educational tests covering the wholo 
curriculum of study. The* high-school teacher having accurate 
knowledge of the mental status of his pupil as a result of the survey 
of the general intelligence of all students in the school, and also 
knowing the position of his pupil on the scale of educational achieve- 
- ment, is certainly in a position to carry out tho teaching process 
more scientifically than can ever be expected of the teacher without 
this information. 

The-high schools of Iowa are especially fortunate in having many 
experts in the institutions of higher learning who could conduct 
such a survey every year and return the data to the schools within a 
short time after the opening of the academic year. No greater 
advance in educational procedure could be devised than such a 
. survey at the\byginning of each year. This step would place Iowa 
in the very foremost rank of all the secondary-school systems in the 
country. It is certainly to be hoped that the high-school teachers 
of the State at the next meetingof their State organization may tako 
the necessary steps to put into operation this annual survey. 

One of the important results of tho survey would be tlic discovery 
of the superior child. He is certain to make his appearance in the 
result of the intelligence tests. At once he is recognized for his 
mental status and for his educatJM|Atchicvement. The survey of 
each year would form a check ojflHffurvoy .of tho preceding year, 
and would show the advance or falling off of individual pupils. By 
the time the student has reached his scnioTr year in high school, his 
mental status would be definitely established- in comparison with his 
mates, and in comparison* with all high-school students in the State. 

The advantages that a survey of this sort would have over the 
present study are obvious. Some of our difficulties have already 
been enumerated. We have no accurate standards, having been 
compelled fp use the grades rendered by the teachers in the high* 
schools, and their- estimates as to the general ability of the students. 
We recognize tiie fundamental difference between mere opinion as 
expressed in school grades and the more accurate results to be 
* obtained from the many forms of standardized tests npw in use. 
No doubt with standardized tests some of our exceptional students 
from small' high' schools would .have found a position too lpw to be 
mentioned among the distinguished high-s^hool students, 'of the 
whole State, *J>ut the advantages of such a study are obvious in 
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finding the exact mental traits and educational work of every high 
school in the State. y “ ® 

Fourth. It is a striking fact that a large percentage of the excep- 
tional students in the State of Iowa have decided during their high- 
school career what is to be their life work. Apparently without 
much instruction in this important matter these intelligent children 

h rJ%7ir d f n - them f lves the business or profession they 
expect to follow. It is probable that in many instances they have 

made mistakes. .It is inconceivable that they should be able to 
decide intelligently in all cases, when little opportunity has been 
given them to have direct information in regard to the many lines of 
work open to individuals ability equal totheim. It appearsThat 
they have not looked far enough into the future, and have not made 

ST? PanS ' Thcir -decisions may have been made as the 
result of trivial circumstances, and certainly not as the. result of 
care ul investigation of all conditions surrounding the different fields. 

The writers of this monograph feel that it is time for the high 
schools of Iowa to offer elementary courses in vocational and pro- 
essional guidance. These courses should be offered preferably in 
the junior and senior years, and should deal with the actual con- 
ditions of preparing for and achieving success in business, the trades 
he crafts, and professions. Since a large percentage of our po,7 ' 

ik r k ® n ? ag ? d m I 01 "® husmc3s pursuit, it should be the duty of 
the lugh school to give all youth information on the lqrver phases 

ot the business activity of the world. It must not be u°ndemtood 
Aat we Wish to recommend youth to decide the Ijfe work at this 
tb fr ‘l 1 ®? should be S'™ information which will help them 
car P cr Cld V n | C ‘f n .k y ^ “ lat ® r P '‘ rio<1 ' if not dur '"g ‘he high-school 
as tho foMowing:^ “ m ' ght de8 ‘ Wi -‘ h S ° m ® SUob P robl ® ms 

(a) What training is necessary in order to succeed in each of the 
a i£“ ft8 ’ trades ’ bu8 *nesses, and professions. 

! Wk e r,7 n , 8u °, h training b ® obtiinod - aDd wh “‘ "ill be the cost! 
activities? 11 ° f P ° S,tlons and duties “™ involved in the several 

7‘ at * r ® th ® condi t‘ons of work in the important businesses 
and professions and trades? ’ 

(e) How do salaries range ? 

nriv W ! lft a, are the ultimate opportunities to which beginning * 
P°* 10 - m tho “any different fields may lead ? . S 

cJMSr" pereonal qua,,6cntiona d88irabi ® ” ®®«“" 

* advantftgM are offer ® d b y *0 different lines to the man 
woman who nronirM fnr H<a i a ... 
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These are only a few of the many topics that might be considered 
in such a course of study. The course might be presented in the 
form of a survey — a local, a county, or even a State survey. Can 
teachers of Iowa imagine a more interesting and profitable course 
than would be provided by stimulating youth to make a survey of 
future possibilities for themselves? It is true there are few text- 
books, but many books have been written which bear upon the 
problem directly, and the current magazines are teeming with the 
richest material of the sort indicated. It may very well be assumed 
that ydtith, ^especially the exceptional youth of the State, after 
taking such a course, would show much greater intelligence in 
selecting the life work. 

Fifth. It is certainly of interest to the high-school teachers that at 
the present time there are many experiments being carried on in 
American high schools designed to work out a satisfactory program 
of training for the very exceptional student. Schools are recognizing 
the individual differences to which we have referred -and devising 
methods which will certainly help in the solution of the difficult 
problem that the superior student presents in the traditional high 

school. • 

W. H. Hughes, 14 in the School Review for January, 1920, gives 8 
report of plans now being worked out ifi Riverview Union High 
School, Antioch, Calif., which should fee of interest to all secondary 
teachers. He says: 

This year put into operation a combination scheme providing for individual dif- 
ferences in capacities and interests, and at the same time crediting toward graduation 
in proportion to the individual achievement. * * * Careful enumeration of the 
characteristics of excellent work entitles the student to the A grade which carria 
with it 1.1 units credit; general statement of the extra credit of work which the 
student of superior ability, interest, initiative, and application may do along the lines 
of his special interests in satisfaction of extra requirements for the AA grade which 
entitles him to 1.2 credit; special encouragement and direction for the student of 
extraordinary ability, interest, application, and achievement in doing an original 
piece of work related to the subject for which he may be entitled to 1.3 credits. 

A recent report by L. R. Lyman , 14 of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, on the Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. 
Louis, shows that an effort is made there to meet the needs of students 
of superior ability. This effort in the junior high school is especially 
commendable and conforms to the previous recommendations made 
in this study. With our present standards and scales for measure- 
ment' of educational and intellectual ability, all students in junior 
high schools should be carefully studied and their educational fitness 
determined by the time they reach the senior high school. Professor 
Lyman says, concerning the Ben Blewett Junior High School: 
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are cared for by what is knownlft an "A n C '• * D ,t fferui ? intellectual abilities 
enccs and vocational' aptitulKl^^f" v ’ gr0Up ‘ ng ’ VM y in * educational prefer- 
«m n o*rouoim»" nr8S&vl • * » Y ' 2 * rou P ,, « B » and varying interests by 
b" ’X5 the ^t ^f h neCtUal * 9 tentatively determined 

sr;*r the !r 1 

.1 Tr ol tim ° on tbe pm ° uhe »-<*■ 

• th. c e^up, in £ ° 88 “" ch “• °t “° re 

The above indicates very satisfactorily what is actually done in a 
tea of our moat progressive high schools in America. In nomocracy 
we must meet this very vital problem. Each child is entitled to his 

l rltr,f n ^ et er l“ e * bare '^ * b > 10 — tbe imum 

requirement of the high school or whether he be one of the most 
brilliant studepts entering the high school in a series of yoars Both 

Theth ST th , 61r , f f i <5Xprcssl0Qal P° wer3 - The full development 

lie following suggestions may be helpful to high-school principals 
working out a satisfactory program for exceptional students. P 
f I i The school and the city libraries should be utilized to the 

^ ; ° Pmg th ° “T r ° f the exce Ption^ student? 

Cun-ont discussions m the best magazines, scientific articles 

ecen nove s avmg an educational -and social value, studies in civic 

cussionf and !f”!’ r “ ial im P rov ™ c '>h political and social dis- ' 
“ nd other ' topics appealing to the interests and ambitions 
of the student should be used to round out his school life in a fruitful 

te *®* ler ’ a ingenuity is challenged in'bring- 
pg his student into relations with the highest thought of the preset 

sryi: 1 d 0 r ho past The ubrMy - the 

J VtlJlZZ. deS ' rabl f “ the “*>* 8cho 0J to give extra credit 
‘f orb ’ the P r °J° ct P lan of directing and stimulating study 

78mdv To L? Pr ° P t !' W<> byjft P r °i®t » larger unit 
of Study. In fact a project may be largo enough to consume the 

«tra time of a good Student a whole semester. It would soom that • 

rid? 7 ™ h f\7 0 ^ “ ‘he State of Iowa that could n,“ Z- 

.tad„? f!qU l, a f0r the atwdy ot projects for exceptional 

Itudents who have time and inclination for such study. P 

. («) Certainly m addition to the above suggestions, high school 
teachers and administrators should make adequate proeiions for 

' ' * . ' • 
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exceptional students • in the general progress of the sohool 
child has two or three times the ability of the average child, cer- 
tainly in making out his individual program he should be encouraged 
not only to enlarge his course, but to intensify it and strengthen 
it by more extensive investigations in lines in which he is interested. 
It is inconceivable that this matter should be longer overlooked by 
high-school teachers and those in charge of the administration of ' 
the secondary students of Iowa. This seems indeed toTie one of the 
most practical solutions of the problem of the exceptional child. 
Give him all the work that he ean assimilate, and intensify his 
efforts until he is working up to his full capacity. 

The State needs t< fine leadership just now. The politician, the 
demagogue, the quapk, and the quasi leader have had their day. 
We now want real leaders tt) . tell us u what is best for our complex" 
life. These are to be found in the future natural loaders of society, 
the distinguished high-school students of the.' State. The high- 
5 school teachere of the State have a serious responsibility in directing 
and training for suoh leadership. 
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